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Ms the Study and Knowledge of the Law feem now to be greatly in Requeft, by the Number 
of Law Traés with Illuftrations. which are daily offering to the Public, we prefume 
to entertain here our Readers with the Life of Siri homas Littleton, the Parent of 
our Englith Municipal Laws: But, as Length of Time has envied us his Portrait, 
awe have gladly fubftituted to it a finely engraved Head of his Defcendant, Sir Edward 
Littleton, Knight, Lord Chief Fuftice of the Common-Pleas, afterwards Lord 
Littleton, Baron of Mounflow in Salop. and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in the 
Reign of King Charles 1; whofe Life we have alfo added to that of his illuftrious 


Progenitor. 

HOMAS LITTLETON, re- 

markably famous for his profound 
fkill, both theoretical and praétical, in the 
municipal or commen law of England, 
flourithed in the fifteenth century. He was 
the eldeft fon of Thomas Weftcote, of the 
county of Devon, Efqs by Elifabeth, daugh- 
ter and fole hew of Thomas Littleton, or 
Lyttleton, of Frankley in Worcefterfhire ; 
in compliance to whom confent was obtain- 
ed, that the iffue, or at leaft the eldeft fon, 
proceeding from that marriage, fhould take 
the iurname of Lyttleton, and bear the 
arms of that family ; argent, a cheveron be- 
tween three efcallop-theils fabie ; which our 
learned Judge accordingly ever after bore, 
as eldeit fon and heir of the faid Thomas 
Weficote and Elifabeth his wife. 

He was educated at one of our Univerfi- 
ties, according to Sir Edward Coke, and 
mott probably at Cambridge, as Mr. Wood 
takes no notice of him, though he mentions 
the family. Afterwards he tranfplanced 
himfelf to the Inner- Temple, London ; 
and was in due time made one of the Read- 
ers there,-and read particularly on the ita- 
tute of Weftminfter 2, concerning condi- 
tional gifts: He was next made, by Henry 
VI, Steward or Judge of the Court of the 
Palace, or Marthalfea of the King’s Houf- 
hold; and, on the 13th of May, 1455, in 
the 33d year of that reign, King’s Serjeant ; 
in which capacity he rode the Northern cir- 
cuit, as Judge of the affize. In 1462, the 


fecond of Edward IV, he received a pardon . 


from the Crown, and was continued in his 
pott of King’s Serjeant, and alfo in that of 


Juttice of Affize for the fame circuit ; and, . 


on the 26th of April, 1466, the 6:h of Ed- 
ward IV, was appointed one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common-pleas, and rode 
the Northamptonfhire circuit; and, as a 
mark of favour, obtained a writ, direéted 
to the Commiffioners of the Cuitoms for the 
ports of London, Briftol, and Kingfton 
upon Hull, for the annual payment of t10 
marks to fupport h's digaity, with 106 fhil- 
lings and eieven pence half- penny to furnith 
him with a furred robe, and fix fhillings 
and fix-pence more for another robe, called 
Linura: And, in the fifteenth of that reign 
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was created, amongft others, a Knight of 
the honourable Order of tne Bath. 

He married Johan, reliét of Sir Philip 
Chetwin, by whom he had three fons, Sir 
William, his fucceffor: Richard, an eminent 
lawyer under Henry VII. and Henry VIII; 
and Thomas: Each of which (the two 
youngett receiving good pofleffions of inhe- 
ritance from their father) married advanta- 
geoufly, during his life. * Thus (fays Lord 
Chief Juflice Coke, {peaking of the Judge) 
advanced he his pofterity ; and his potterity, 
py imitation of his virtues, have honoured 

im.’ 

Sir Thomas, during the troubles and 
confufions of his times, fo ordered his be- 
haviour, as to enjoy the favour of both the 
contending Sovereigns; and at the fame 
time acquired the efteem ot all, for his great 
fkill in the !aws of England; an efteem 
which has ever been increafing ; and his 
memory muft always challenge veneration 
from all the ftudénts and profeflors of it, 
for that ineftimable legacy he has left them 
in his treatife of the Englith Tenures or 
Tit!es,. by which all eftates were anciently 
held in England. 

This book of Judge Littleton’s was wrote 
by him purely to explain to his fon Richard, 
and others of the profeffion, as he himfeif 
informs us, {ome chapters in the ancient 
Book of Tenures, wrote in the reign of 
Edward If. That author treated of them 
promifcuoufly, making twenty-five different 
tenures, viz. 1. Knight's fervice, by which 
the tenant was obliged to bear arms for de- 
fence of therealm. 2. Grand ferjeantry, 
which obliged him to attend the King by 
himéelf, or his deputy, whenever he went to 
war; and allo confifted in doing corporal 

zivices, fuch as bearing the King’s banner, : 
or conduéting his arms in war, and per- 
forming particular offices at the King’s co- 
ronation in peace. 2. Petty ferjeantry, by 
which he was bound to prefent the King 
with bow, or arrows, or fome other imple. 
ment of war. 4. Efcuage, which was a 
kind of Knight's fervice, and confifted in 
paying a certain rate, charged hy the Lord 
on all his tenants, towards maintaining the 
wars againft the Scotch and the Welth, 
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when they invaded the borders of England. 
Thefe were in the nature of royalties, and, 
as fuch, challenged right of ward, marri- 
age, and relief; except petty fe:jeantry, 
which was not intitled to either. 5. Ho- 
mage anceftral, where the tenant and his 
anceftors had held of the Lord and his an- 
ceftors, by that tenure of homage and rent 
certain, beyond the memory of man ; where- 
by the Lord was bound to warrant or defend 
his tenant, in the poffeffion of the lands fo 
holden, againfi all other claimants, 6. Te- 
nant by the courtefy of England; that is, 
where a man marries a wife with an efiate of 
inheritance, and has iflue by her, whether 
that iifue be male or fzmale, lives or dies, 
if the hufband furvives the wife, he epjoys 
the eftate, ditpunifhable of walte during his 
life, but cannot alien it beyoud that term ; 
for, if he does, the heir of the wife may 
enter and difpoflefs him. 7. Fee-fimple, 
the higheft efiate in the law, being a free 
grant to the poffeffor of lands or tenements, 
to hold to him, his heirs and affigns, for 
ever; and which he may charge, alien, or 
di(pofe of by fale, gift, or devife. 8. Frank 
tenure, which is but a fee for life of the te- 
nant, or fome other, and unalienable. 9. 
Dower; a man pofleffed of an eflate of in- 
heritance takes a wife and dies; his heir, on 
en‘ering into pofieffion, fhall endow the 
wife (the claiming it) of the third part of 
fuch eftate, which the holds for her life. 
There are five kinds of dower: At the 
common law; by the cuftom; at the 
church porch ; by the affent of the father ; 
and of the moft fair or better part- 10. For 
years by leafe or grant; this is only a chate 
tel real, and can never deicend to the heir 
of the tenant, but goes to his executors. 
s1. Mortgage, which is a fee on condition, 
the performance or non - performance of 
which may change it into a fee-fimple, &c. 
12. Burgage is confined to the ancient bo- 
roughs, in which lands were granted by the 
King, and other Lords {piritual or tempo- 
ral, to their tenants, who paid a certain 
annual rent for fuch lands ; wherefore it is 
but a tenure in foccage, and is governed by 
cuftom. and prefcription. 13. Soccage is 
the holding lands or tenements ty payment 
of a rent certain, in lieu of all manner of 
’ fervices, which was criginally granted for 
the encouragement of tillage, that the huf- 
bandman might have leifure to till his 
grounds. The-e are threekinds of it : Soc- 
cage in frank tenure, foccage in ancient te- 
nure, and foccagein ba tenure. 14. Fee- 
farm, or freehold, which conveys a fee- 
fimple, as to inheritance; but the tenant 
pays to the Lord a conideration of the 
whole, halt, or third part of the value. 
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To this tenure fealty is incident, but not 
relief. 15. Frank fee is to hold land plead- 
able at the common Jaw, in fee fimple. 16, 
Bafe fee is to hold fulely at the will of the 
Lord. But there are feveral eftates held at 
the will of the Lord by cuftom, which are 
permanent and valuable, fuch as tenants by 
copy of court-roll, and tenants by the 
verge. 17. Villenage was the hateft and 
loweft of ajl tenures; the tenant holding 
under the title, and on condition of per- 
forming all low, and mean fervices for the 
Lord, withsut whofe leave he could never, 
in his own right, poffefs any other lands or 
chattels, real or perfonal ; and was even 
obliged to pay a fine for liberty to marry his 
children, who were confined to the fame 
degree, nor could ever by any a& of their 
own (exce ot entering into a religious life) 
free themfelves from that ftate of fervitude, 
N. B. Though the tenure of villenage fill 
remains by cuftom in fome p'aces, vet there 
are now no villains, properly fuch by the 
law in England at this time, but all are 
born free. 18. Fee-tai! is a conditional 
fee, where lands or tenements are given to 
one or more, to hold to them and the heirs 
of their body; and is divided into three 
forts, viz. general, fpecial. after poffibility 
of iffue extinét. The firft is where lands, 
&c. are given toone, and the heirs or iffue 
of his or her body begotten ; the fecond, 
where the eftate is granted to a man and his 
wife, andthe heirs male, or heirs female, 
of their two bodies begotten; the third is 
where a man and his wife are tenants in 
tail fpecial, and one of them dies without 
having iffue by the other, the furvivor be- 
comes tenant in tail, after poffibility of iff-e 
according to the grant, through the death of 
the other being extinét; and may hold the 
eltate for life, difcharged from all a&tions of 
wafte ; but, if he aliens, the heir may ea- 
ter. 19. Frank-marriage is a tail Special 
in an eftate given in confideration of an 
intermarriage be'ween the tenants, and _re- 
quires that the wife be of the blood o- con- 
fanguinity of the donor or giver. Fealty 
is incident to this tenure, but no other fer- 
vices till after the fourth generation. 20. 
Frank. almoin was where lands were given 
to the ufe of the church as a free alms, i. e, 
quit of all manner of fervices. This te- 
nure lay only in prefcription in Judge Lit- 
tleton’s time, the ftatute of 18 Edw. I. having 
prohibited fuch grants: But, by x and 2 Phi- 
lip and Mary, it sas revived and continued 
in force a long time, but is now again abo- 
lithed. 21. Tenant by Elegit is where one 
perfon, having recovered a debe or dama- 
ges by a judgment in law againft another, 
chules to take half his lands and chattels 
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(except oxen and beafts of the plough) and 
hold them, till the debt is fatisfied. And, 
if he commits wafte, it fhall be inquired in- 
to. and valued towards the difcharge of the 
debt; for, when that is cleared, the eftate 
fhall return to the debtor or his heirs again, 
fo that the creditor cannot alien the moiety 
in his poffeffion. 22. Tenant by ftatute- 
merchant is where, a perfon having become 
hound in an obligation before the Mayor, 
Bailiff, or otaer thief Masiftrare of a town, 
to pay to another at a fet day any certain 
fum of money, and dees not then make 
payment, the Mayor, &c. on complaint 
made, puts the creditor into pofftffion of 
the debtor's eftate ; which he may hold and 
occupy till the debt is paid, but muft not 
cominit wafte. 23. Frank-farm differs 
from fee-farm, in that ne:ther ward, mar- 
riage, nor relief are incident to it. 24. 
Rents of inheritance, divided into rent- 
fervice, rent-charge, and rent-feck: The 
firft is where a perfon holds of another by 
fealty and fuit of court, and the Lord ac- 
cepts a certain rent in lieu of all fervices. 
The ‘econd is where, on granting any eftate 
in land, the granter referves to himfelf and 
his heirs a certain rent out of the fame ; for 
the former the Lo:d may diftrain of com- 
mon right; but not for this, unlefs there be 
a claufe of d frefs in the deed. The third 
is when any tenant holds by fervices and 
rent, if the Lord referves the fervices to 
himfelf, and grants the rent to another, 
that is called rent feck. 25. Suir; and 
this is either fuit real or fuit fervice. By 
the former the tenant is bound to attend the 
couit-leet of his Lord twice in the year, and, 
if he makes default, he may be amerced but 
not diftrained ; and by the latter he is bound 
to attend the court-baron, or other court of 
his Lord, from three weeks to three wecks, 
i. €. once in every three weeks; and, for 
negleéting fo to do, he may be diftrained, 
but not amerced. 

Thefe feveral tenures our author metho- 
difed and digefted into order, and com- 
mented on, his work being divided into 
three books : In the firft of which he treats 
of the nature of inheritances, which he di- 
vides into feven general heads: Fee-fimple, 
fee-tail, tenant by the courtefy of Kng- 
Jand, tenant in dower, for term of life, for 
term of years, and at will, with their fe- 
veral fubdivifions, and the legal requifites to 
conftitute each. ‘In the fecond, he treats in 
the fame manner of the tenures by which 
they are feverally held, as homage, fealty, 
efcuage, Knight's fervice, foccage. frank- 
almoin, homage anceftral, grand ferjeantry, 
burgage, and villenage. And, in the third 
book, he treats of their,qualities and inci - 


dents, ntifchiefs and remedies, under the 
feveral following heads: Parceners by com- 
mon law and by cuftem, joint tenancy, te- 
nancy in common, eftates upon condition 
in deed or impl'ed; defcents, continual 
claim, releafes, confirmation, attornmenr, 
which is now taken away by the ftatute of 
4Anne, cap. 16, fect. 9. difcontinuance, 
remitter, and warranty. 

This book our author is fuppofed to have 
wrote during the time he was Judge of the 
Common-pleas, and after the fourteenth 
year of Edward IV ; but there is no reafon 
affigned for that conjeCiure ; only it is pre- 
famed it was not long before his death, as 
the titles of tenant by ‘ Elegit, ftatute- 
merchant, and ftatute-ftaple,’ are not treat- 
ed of in the work, though, in two places, 
our author exprefly promifes to handle them. 
Sir Edward Coke fays, in the preface to his 
firft book of Inftirutes (which is only a 
comment on this work of our author’s) that 
thofe titles were contained in the table of 
the firft printed book ; but the editor of the 
twelfth edition of that work, which was 
publithed in folio in 1738, obferves, that 
thofe titles are neither in the title of the 
Rohan edition, or in thofe of London, 
printed by Richard Pynfon, and by Robert 
Redmayne, in the rgth of Henry VIII, 
1528: Towhich may be added, they are 
not in that of the edition publifhed the 4th 
of May, 1544, by Wyllyam Myddylton, 
Neither have thofe titles been ever printed 
in the tables of any fubfequent edition; nor 
does-it appéar they could be inferted with 
any propriety, if the author's addrefs to his 
fon, which immediately precedes the table 
in every edition, be duly confidered ; for 
he begins, ‘ Ore je ay fait a toy, mon fils, 
trois livres: Le primer livre des eftates qu’ 
hommes ount en terres ou tenements : cefta 
favoir, &c.” i, e. ‘Now, my fon, I have 
made for thee three books: The firft bodk 
is of eftaes which men have in lands or 
tenements ; that is to fay, &c.’ And then 
begins the table, which contains all the be- 
fore-mentioned titles, as they follow each 
other in every book. This feems to make 
it plain, that he looked on the work as com- 
plete at that time, without the addition of 
the titles in difpute. 

The time of their original publication is 
equally difficult to be determined. Lord 
Chieé Juftice Coke obfeives they were not 
* publifhed, either by our author himfelf, 
or by his fon Richard, or any other, until 
after the deceales both of our author and ef 
Richard, his fon.” ‘ For (fays he) I find it 
not cited in any book or report, before Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert cited him ‘in his Na- 
tura Brevium, publithed in-the 26th of 
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Henry VITI, in 3535 ;° whereas he thinks, 
if it had been in print, it would, in refpecst of 
its exceliency, have been cited in the Revorts 
of Edward V, Richard II, Henry VII, or 
Henty VIII; or by the author of the Doctor 
and Student, which was printed in the 23d 
of Henry VITI, 1532. He adds, that the 
firft edition he ever faw was that printed at 
Rohan (28 it was wrote in French) by Wil- 
liam de Talleur, ‘ad inflantiam Riehardi 
Pynfor, Printer to Henry VIII,’ which was 
before Natura Brevium was publifhed; and 
thereupon concludes ¢ it was firlt printed 
about the 24th of Heory VIII, in 1533, 
which was upwards of 50 years af.er the 
author's death. 

It is very clear, from the two editions 
printed by Pynfon and Redmayne, now exe 
tant, that Sir Edward Coke is totally wrong 
in his corje&ture; and the editor of the 
x2th edition bad, in a note on this part of 
Sir Edward's Preface, given the following 
reafons to believe it was printed in England 
even foearly as 1477, or the 17th of Ed- 
ward IV. Inquiring sto the time of the 
firit impreffion, ‘ The old editions, fays 
he, above mentioned, Pynfon's and Le 
Talleur’s name, and the manner Litileton 
is printed in at Rohan, feem to be the only 
means of difcovering what we feek. From 
thofe editions we may colleét, not only that 
the Rohan edition is older than the year 
35285; but alfo, by what occurs in the he- 
ginniog and end of them, that there bad 
been other impriffions of our author. 
From Pynfon’s name, at the end of the 
Rohan edition, it may be concluded, that 
he would not have engaged his friend Wil- 
liam Je Taileur to have printed Litrleton at 
Rohan, had he ever before printed any 
books in French ; and that he printed an 
Abr:dgment of the Statutes, part of which 
is in French, in 1499, appears by one of 
thofe books now exiant. Statham’s A- 
bridgment has his name to it, but there js 
no date to it; yet, it being printed with the 
fame types and in the fame manner Little- 
ton was printed at Rohan, and as it is a 
larger book, it it highly probable it was 
printed fome time after L't.leton’s Tenures ; 
and that Pynfon’s fuccefs in the leffer un- 
destaking induced him to venture on the 
gieater, which in thole days was a work of 
tywo or three years, William le Talleur 
printed a Chronicie of the duchy of Nor- 

mandy, as appears by his name and cypher 
at the end thereof, and the date in the be- 
gianing, in the year1489. The book itlelf 
(the Rohan ed:tion of Littleton) is printed 
~without any title-page, initial letter cf the 
¢hapters, number of the leaves, or year, 
3nd in a charagter much ref&mblirg wyi- 
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ting, and with fuch abbreviations as are 
u‘ed in manufcript: All which, it is well 
known to thofe who have feen many old 
books, are undoubted proofs of a hook’s 
being printed when that art was in its in- 
fancy. Upon the whole, it may be conclu, 
ded, that the book was printed ‘ome years 
before 14873 becaufe the above. ment:oned 
Chronicle, which has not fuch marks of an. 
tiquity, was prioted in that year; and, 
from what has been obferved concerning the 
manner it is printed in, it will be thought, 
by thofe who are verfed in ancient books, to 
have been publithed ten- years before that 
time.” The Rohan copy is now in the li- 
brary belonging to Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Judge Littleton made his will the 22d of 
Auguft, 1481, in the asft year of Edward 
IV, appointing his three fons, a parfon, a 
vicar, and one of his fervants, executors; 
and Dr. John Alcock, of Cambridge, the 
then Bifhop of Worcetter, fupervifor of the 
fame ; and, dying the day following in h's 
great and good age, was honourably inter- 
red in the cathedral church of Worcefter, 
where a marb'e tomb, with his ftatue there- 
on, was ereéted to his memory. 


EDWARD LITTLETON (to 
whom belongs the annexed head in the front 
of this number) flourithed in the 17th cen- 
tury, and diftinguifhed him‘elf early by his 
abilities, efpecially in the ftudy of the com- 
mon-law, and was crowned with the fuc- 
cefs duly attending on merit, being raited 
by Charles I, to the higheft poft in his pro- 
feflion. He was defcended from the famous 
Judge Littleton above-mentioned by a col- 
lateral brarch, being grandfon of John Lit- 
tlecon, of Mounflow in the county of Sa- 
Jop, Clerk, who, for want of iffue, fucceed- 
ed Thomas Littleton of Speechly, fon of 
Thomas, the Judge’s third and youngeft 
fon ; and fon of S:r Edward Littleton, of 
Henley in Shrophhire, Knight, one of the 
Juttices of the Marches, and Judge ef North 
Wales; aud was born in 1589. 

In 1606, being then in his y7th year, he 
became a Gentleman-commoner of Chrift- 
church college in Oxford; where, on the 
a8th of April, 1609, he commenced Bache- 
lor cf Aris; and from thence he removed 
to the Inner-Temple, London, to purfue 
the ftudy of the law, in which he foon ren- 
dered himfelf eminent, 

In 1628, we find him in Parliament; for, 
on the 6th of May that year, he, together 
with Sir Edward Coke and Sir Dudley 
Digges, were fent to carry up the petition 
of Right from the Commons to the Lords: 
He was alfo a Manager in the accufation 
againit the Duke of Buckingham two years 

before, 
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before, in which his condu& was fo nice, 
that he gained the good opinion of both 
Prince and people. 

His fit promotion in the law was fuc- 
ceeding his father as a Welfh Judge; he 
was alfo chofen Recorder of London, and 
was Counfeilor for the Univerfiiy of Ox- 
ford; and, in 1632, was made fummer 
Reader of the Inner-Temple. On the 17th 
of Ostober, in the roth of King Charles I, 
3634, he was made Soilicitor-general, and 
kmghted ac Whitehall the 6h of June fol- 
lowing: And, on the 27th of January, 
3639, being the 15'h of that reign, he was 
fworn Lor Chiet Juftice of the Common- 
pleas; which poft he held not quite twelve 
months, being appointed Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal of England, on the 23d of 
January, 1640, on the fight of Lord Keeper 
Finch from the juft refentment of the Par- 
liament, which met the 3d of November be- 
fore. On the 18h of February, 1640, the 
King was pleafed to call Sir Edward up to 
the Houfe of Peers, by creating him Lord 
Littleton, Baron of Mounflow in Shrop- 
fhire. In this high ftation, he for fome 
time enjoyed the gocd opinion of both par- 
ties, the two Houfes returning their thanks 
by him to the King, for paffing the Trien- 
nial bill. But, two years after, many 
votes pafling in the Houfe of Loris, thought 
to be highly prejud.cial to the King’s imn- 
tereft, without any endeavours ufled by 
the Lord Keeper to prevent fuch votes from 
pafling, particularly thofe paffed there on 
the 16th of March, 1641, to which, it is 
faid, his opinion greatly contributed, being 
much relied on by the Republican party ; 
he began to be much out of favour with the 
King, who fent an order from York to the 
a Falkland to demand the Seal from 

im. 

The votes which gave offence were as 
follow, viz. ¢ That the kingdom hath been 
of late, and ftill is, in fo evident and im- 
minent danger, both from enemies abroad, 
and a Popith party at home, that there is an 
urgent and inevitable neceffity of putting his 
Majelty’s fubje&s into a polture of defence, 
for the fafeguard both of his Maiefty and 
his people. That the Lords and Commons, 
fully apprehending this danger, and b ing 
fenfible of their own duty to provide a fuit- 
able prevention, have in feveral petitions 
addreffed themfelves to his Majefty, for the 
ordering and difpofing of the militia of the 
kingdom, in fuch a way as was agreed upon, 
by the wifdom of both Houfes, to be moft 
effeftual and proper for the pre-exigents of 
the kingdom ; yet could not obtain it, but 
his Majefty did fevesal times refule to give 
his royal affent thereto. That, in this cafe 
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of extreme danger, and of his Majefty’s re- 
fufal, the ordinance agreed on by both 
Houfes for the militia doth oblige the peo- 
ple, and ought to be obeyed, by the funda~ 
mental laws of this kingdom. That fuch 
perfons as fhall be nominated Deputy-lieu- 
tenants, and approved of by both Houfes, 
fhall receive the commands of both Houfes 
to take upon them to execute their offices.” 

The order for demanding the Seal from 
the Lord Keeper was communicated to Mr. 
Edward Hyde (afterwards Earl of Claven- 
don) by Lord Falkland, who was dire&ted 
to confult him and Sir John Colepepper, 
whether Chief Juftice Banks, or Mr. Sel- 
den, was'the properer perfon to deliver the 
Seal to, on taking it from Lord Litt!eton; 
But Mr. Hyde prevented that order from 
being carried into execution, by givirg 
them an account of a private conver{ation 
he had had with the Lord Keeper; whereia 
he had given fuch reafons for his late con- 
dué&, and thewn fuch an attachment to the 
King’s perfon, and zeal for his intereft, 
that he propofed they fhould write to ‘he 
King, and perfuade him rather to wri'ea 
kind invitation to the Lord Keeper to come 
to York, and bring the Seal with him, thaa 
think of giving it to any other perfon. This 
advice was followed and embraced by the 
King, who, tho’ he {till continued deuht- 
ful of the man, was moved by the reafons 
affigned; and Mr. Hyde continuing his 
intumacy with him, and being convinced 
that, as things then ftond, the Leading 
men in both Houfes having lately held a 
confultation, whether it was not advifable 
to have the Great Seal depofited in fome fe- 
cure place, from wheoce, when wanted, it 
might be delivered to the Keeper (with 
whom they had no mind to quarrel) and by 
that means prevent his being fent for by the 
King, or the Seal’s being taken from him, 
there was no time to lofe ; a day was fixed 
for Lord Littleton’s delivering it to a Mef- 
fenger fent from the King; and at the fame 
time it was agreed, that Mr. Hyde fhould fet 
out for York firft, and the Kee; er follow him 
thither; which was accordingly done, the 
Seal being fent on the 22d, and the Keeper 
having fet out for the North the 23d of 
May, 1642. 

As to the private converfation Mr. Hyde 
had with the Lord Keeper, which prevented 
the deiign of taking away the Seal from him 
being carried into execution, we have the 
following account of it: Mr. Hyde, thena 
Member of the Houfe of Commons, and 
devoted to the King, had always a great 
regard for the Lord Keeper; but, being a 
good deal furprifed at his feeming extraor- 
dinary behaviour, one day paid him a vif. 
at 
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at Exeter-houfe, where (they being toge- 
ther in his Lordfhip’s ttudy) he told him 
with great freedom, that the King muft be 
highly «ifpleafed, when be knew how little 
the above votes had been oppofed by his 
Lordfhip, and that, by this neglect of the 
King’s welfare, he had forfeited the efteem 
of all good fubje&ts. His Lordfhip, though 
ignorant of the great confidence repofed by 
the King in Mr. Hyde, yet fenfible his 
Majefty held him in great efteem, heard him 
very patently ; and then (having cleared an 
outer room of fome perfons attending there, 
and Jocked the door of that and of the ftudy) 
told him he gave him many thanks for 
thefe marks of bis friendthip, in order to 
requite which, he would ufe ihe fame free- 
dom with him. He then complained of his 
own bed fituation, having been taken away 
from the Court of Common-pleas, where he 
both underitood the bufinefs, and was ac- 
qua‘nted with the peeple he had to deal 
with; and ne tol pe his prefent poft, in 
which he had quite a different kind of peo- 
pie to deal with, and affairs to manage, to 
which he was perfeétly.a ftranger, without 
a fingle friend amongft them all, to whem 
he might open his mind, or with whom he 
might advife, when any difficulties aroie. 
He then entered on the condition of the 
King’s affairs; and told Mr. Hyde he was 
we'l fatisfied they would never have done 
what they had already, unlefs they had been 
determined to do more. He added, that he 
forefaw it would not be long before a war 
would break out; and of what importance 
it was, that in that feafon the Great Seal 
fhould be with his Majefly ; the profpeét of 
which neceflity, and the knowledge of the 
above-mentioned confultation, had made 
him comply fo much with that party, and 
vote as he did in the late debate. That he 
knew this compliance muft neceffarily give 
the King very ill impreffions of him, but 
he had thereby gained fo much credit with 
the other fide, that he fhould be able to 
pre‘erve the Seal in his own hands, till his 
Majrity fhould demand it; and then he 
wouid ke ready to wait upon the King with 
it. But, as nothing throws fo much light 
on this interetting affair, as fome particuiars 
related by Lord Clarendon himfelf, we 
hal! therefore give it in his own words, 
exrracted from his Life, not long fince pub- 
hiied at Oxford ; 

* About the end of April, which was in 
the year 1642 ({fays this Noble author) Mr. 
Eiyde received a le:ter from the King, where- 
in he required him, that, as foon as he could 
he {pared from his bufinefs there, he fhould 
repair to his Majefty at York, where he had 
oevafion for his fervice: Which when he 
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had communicated to his two friends, they 
were all of opinion, that it was neceflary 
he fhould defer that journey for fome time; 
there being every day great occafion of con. 
fulting together, and of fending difpatches 
to the King. And it was a wonderful ex. 
pedition that was then ufed between York 
and London, when Gentlemen undertook 
the fervice, as enough were willing to do; 
Infomuch as, when they difpatched a letter 
on Saturday night, at that time of the year, 
about twelve at night, they received always 
the King’s anfwer, Monday, ty ten of the 
clock in the morning. His Majefly was 
content that he fhould ftay as long as the 
neceffity required ; but that, as foon as he 
might be difpenfed with, he would expe& 
him. And it was happy that he did ftay, 
for there was an occafion ihen fei] out, in 
which his prefence was very ufeful towards 
difpofing the Lord Keeper Littleton to fend 
the Great Seal to the King at York ; and to 
refolve upon going thither him(elf, as foon 
as poffible, to attend his Majefty ; which 
refolution being taken, it was agreed, be- 
tween him and his two friends, that it was 
now time that he fhould be gone (:he King 
having tent for him fome time before) after 
a day or two ; in which time thé declaration 
of the 19th of May would be pafled, which, 
being very long, he might carry with him; 
and prepare the anfwer upon the way, or 
after he came to York.” 

* It was upon a Wednefday that he re- 
folved to begin his journey, having told the 
Speaker, that it was very neceflary, by the 
advice of his phyfician, that he fhould take 
the air of the country for his heaith ; and 
his phyfician certified the fame ;. which cau- 
tion was neceflary: For he bad, a week or 
two before, mace a journey into the coun. 
try to his own houfe, and, his abfence be- 
ing taken notice of, a Meffenger was im- 
mediately fent to him, to requise him imme- 
diately to aitend the Houle; upon which 
he found it neceffary to return without de- 
lay, and was willing to prevent the like fud- 
den inquiry; and fo prepared the Speaker 
to anfwer for him. He refolved with the 
Lord Falkland to ftay at a friend's hou'e 
near Oxford, and little out of the road he 
meant to take for York, till he fhould hear 
of the Keeper's motion, of which he promi- 
fed to give him timely notice; not giving 
in the mean time any credit to his purpofe 
of moving ; but he was quickly convinced.” 

* Much notice had been taken of Mr. 
Hyde’s frequent refort to him; and of his 
being often fhut up with him; and, when 
he took his leave of him, the night before 
he left the town, the Keeper was walking 
in his garden with Mr. Hollis and Mr. 
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Glyn, who had (as they faid) then obferved, 
tha, as foon as the Keeper's eyes were up- 
on him, at his entrance into the garden, he 
had fhewn fome impatience to be free from 
them; and, wnen they were gone, others 
took notice (for there were many in the 
garden) as they pretended, that, afier they 
had walked fome time together, they took 
their leave of each other in another manner 
than was ufual; and which was not true. 
But he had not fo good a name, as that any 
thing of that kind would eafily gain be- 
lief; fo that Dr. Moriey, fince Bifhop of 
Wincheiter, being ia Wefiminfter-hall, on 
the Monday morning when the news came 
of the Lord Keeper’s fl: ght, a perfon of 
great authority in the Pa:lrament met him, 
and, wish great paflion inveighing againit 
the Keeper, told him, that they knew well 
enough, that his friend Mr. Hyde had con- 
trivet that mifchief, and brought itto pafs; 
for which he would be that morning, or the 
next, acculed of high treafon; which the 
Dodo: (who was ever very much his friend) 
hearing, went prefen'ly to the Lord Falk- 
Jand, and told him of it, and defred to 
know where he was, that he might give 
him timely notice of i:, knowing a Gentle- 
man, a very near fiiend of his, who would 
immediately rideto him. The Lord Falk- 
Jand was then writing to him to inform him 
of the Keeper’s having made good his word, 
of which he had but then notice; and to 
advife him ‘o profecute his northern jour- 
ney with all expedition; and defired the 
Doétor that he would fend for the Gentle- 
min, whon he would prefently direét where 
he fhould find Mr. Hyde; who did make fo 
ood hatte, thar he delivered the Lord Falk- 
and’s letter to him early the {ame night.” 
By ununal ways he got to Noitall, 
within twenty miles of York; when he 
came firft thither, he found that the King 
was not {atisfied with the Lo:d Keeper, 
which gave him much trouble, his Ma- 
jefty having fent him word! that he did 
not like his humours, nor know what to 
make of him. Mr. Elliot, who had brought 
the Seal to the King, to magnify his own 
fervice, and not imgining that the Keeper 
intended to follow him, had told many fto- 
ries; as if the Keeper had refufed to deli- 
ver the Seal, and that he got it by force, 
by having locked the deor upon him, and 
threarened to kill him, if he would not give 
itto him, whch, upon fuch his manhood, 
he dd tor pu-e feereonfent unto. And his 
tale got fo much credit with the King, that 
he hardly difb-lieved it, when he came him- 
felf; though it was'in the nature of it very 
improbable, that a fingle man, by another 
inan as ftrongas himlzif (who was attend- 
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ed by many fervants in the next room) 
fhould be fuffered to thut the door upon him, 
and to extort that from him, which he had 
no mind to part with; and afterwards to 
go out of his houfe, when there were per- 
fons enough in every room to have laid 
hands upon him, and to have taken that a- 
gain by force, which he had ravifhed away. 
Befides that, his Majefty knew he expeSed 
to be fent for at that time ; and that, if he 
had repented the promife he had made, and 
refolved not to perform it, he could have 
found feveral ways to have evaded it, and 
refufed to have admitted Mr. Elliot to ipeak 
with him: But the prejudice his Majeity 
had before contraéted againft him, and the 
great confidence Elliot had in the relation, 
which was natural in him, had fhut out all 
thofe refleRions. Yet, when his Muajelty 
faw him, he received him gracionfly ; and 


»cauied him to be lodged in the Court, ina 


room very near his Majefty; which many 
believed to be rather out of jealoufy, and 
care that he fhould not again return, than 
out of refpeét to him, his Majefty keeping 
ftill the Seal himfelf, and not reftoring it 
to his cuody; which could not but make 
fome impreffion on him, and more on o- 
thers, who from thence concluded, that he 
would have no more to do with the Seal 5 
and carried themfelves towards him accord- 
ingly.” 

= TheLords who were come from theHou’e 
of Peers, and had been offended at his be- 
haviour there, gave him little refpe&t now 5 
but rather gave credit to Mr. Elliot's rela- 
tion; and were forward to make relation 
of his carriage 'n the Houfe to his difadvan- 
tage, to the King himfelf; fo that is was 
no wonder that the poor Gentleman grew 
very melancholic. And when he was fent 
for to attend the King (who was himéelf 
prefent when the Great Seal was to be uled ; 
nor did ever fuffer it to be ufed but in the 
prefence of the Keeper, who figned alt 
things, as he ought to do by his office) when 
any proclamation of treafon, as that againtt 
the Earl of Effex, or againft the proceed- 
ings of the Houfes, as in the bufinefs of 
the militia, or the like, was brought to be 
fealed, he ufed all delays; and made many 
exceptions; and found faults in matters of 
form, and otherwife, fometimes very rea- 
fonably; yet in fuch a manner, as ma'e it 
evident he retained many fears about him, 
as if he was not without apprehenfion that 
he might fall again into the:r hands; which 
was the caufe that the King had fad, that 
he knew not what to make of him.” 

‘ Mr. Hyde, as foon as he heard this, 
wrote a letter to the King; and put him 
in mind of all that had formerly paffed ia 
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thar affair; how abfolutely the Keeper had 
deftroyed himfelf, in the account of the Par- 
liament, by paying that obedsence which he 
ought to do to his Majefty’s commands ; 
and that, if he fhould be deprived of his 
Majetty’s favour, he mult be of all men 
the moft miferable; and that himfelf fhould 
be moft unfortunate, in having contributed 
fo much to his ruin; which would call his 
Majetty’s good-nature, and even his juftice, 
into queftion ; and therefore befought him 
to be gracious to him, and to keep up his 
fpirits with his countenance. However, he 
made it his own humble fuit ro his Majelty, 
that he would not take any feve:e sefolution 
againft him, before he gave him leave to 
kifs his hand, and to offer him fome farther 
confiderations. | Upon the receipt of this 
letter, the King fent him word, that he 
would gra‘ify bim in the Isft part of bis 
letter, and conclude nothing before he {poke 
withhim : In the mean time he withed bim 
to fend the Keeper fome good couniel ; and 
that, as foon as he fhould have difpatched 
fome buGinefs he had then upon his hands, 
he would come to Yo:k, where he would 
find much to do ; and that he thought, now, 
there would be lefs 1ea‘on every day for 
his being concealed. And, w thin four 
or five days after, his Majeity fent Mr. 
Afhburnham to him to let him know, tnac 
he had every day fo much to do with the 
Keeper, and found him fo refra‘tory and 
obftinate, that he fhould not be able to keep 
the promife he had made to him, if he dd 
not make hafte to York; and therefore 
bade him to be with him with all coaveni- 
ence ; whereupon, within two days af.er, 
for he bad fomewhat to difpaich that re- 
quired hafte, and fooner than he intended, 
he waited upon his Majefly at York.’ 

€ When he came to Court, the King hade 
bim welcome very gracioufly, and cailed 
him into the garden, where he walked with 
bim cbove an hour. His Majefty foon en- 
tered upon firding fault with the Keeper, 
and proefted, if tt were not for his fake, 
he would turn him out of his place that 
very hour; and enlarged upon many parti- 
eulars of his cbftinacy, and of his want of 
courage, to fuch a degree, as if he dd re 
ally apprehend that the Gentleman U ther of 
the Black Rod would come and take him 
out of his chamber.” 

* Mr. Hyde sold him that he would dif- 
courase many good men, who defired to 
ferve h'm very faithfully, if he were too 
fevere tor fuch faults, as the infi:mues of 
the'r nature, and defeéts in their education, 
expofed them to: That, if the Keeper, from 
thofe impreffions, had committed fome faults, 


which might provoke bis Majefty’s dilplea- 
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fure, he had redeemed thofe errors by @ 
fignal fervice, which migat well wipe out 
the memory of the other.” The King {aid 
with fome warmth, * That he was fo far 
from another opinion, that he would hate 
himfelf, it he did not believe that he had 
made a full expiation; and, though he dd 
think that he had been wrought upon by 
him to perform that part, yet he thought 
the merit of it far above any of his traaf. 
greffions ; and that he was difpofed, trom 
the firtt minute of his coming to York, to 
have renewei his old kindnefs to him, and 
confidence in him; and would willingly 
have given the Scal again into his hands, if 
he had found he had defired it: But that 
he found no ferenity in his countenance, 
nor any inclination to do what neceffity re- 
quired: And whereas the Parliament took 
advantage, that none of his Majefty’s a&s 
which he had caufed to be publithed, were 
authentic, nor ought to have been looked 
upon as his, because the Great Seal had 
not been affixed to them, which ccu'd not 
be done whilit the Great Seal was at Weft- 
mintter; now he had the Seal by him, and 
fens proclamations tobe fealed, the Keeper 
was till as unwil'ing thar they fhouid pafs, 
as if he was ti] under their power 5 which 
made him angiy, and nothing that he had 
done before.’ 

‘ Mr. Hyde replied, that the poor Gen- 
tleman ceuid not but think himflf difo- 
bliged o the higheft extrem:ty, in the pre- 
fumption of Mr. Ellio-; and that his ex- 
travagant and infolent dilcourfes fhould find 
credit, without his Majefty’s reprehentfion 
and vindication, who knew the falfehood of 
them. And fo he put his Majefty in mind 
of all that had pafld; and of the oher 
circumftances, which made all the others 
brags impoffible to be true. For his fears 
and apprehenfions, he befought his Majtity 
to remember, That ‘* He had newly el- 
caped out of that region, where the thun- 
der and iightning is made; and that he 
could hardly yet recover the fright he had 
been often in, and feen fo many others in; 
and that his Majefty need not diftruft him, 
he had paffed tne Rubicon, and had no 
hope but in his Majelty.”-—His Majefty 
concluded, that he fhould be fure to receive 
all neceflary countenance and _proteétion 
from him ; of which he bade him to aflure 
him, and prefencly to vifit him; which go- 
ing todo, he me: him in tne garden, and 
they there walked together.” 

* He found him full of apprehenfion that 
he fhould be put out of his place; and of 
the ruin and con:empt that he fhould be then 
expoied to, which he had brought upon 
himfe!f; but when the other anfwered _ 
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that there was no danger of that; and told 
him all that had pafled between the King 
and him; and that, if he would, he m:ght 
have the feai in his own cuftedy again within 
an hour; he was exceedingly revived, and 
defired him to intreat the King to keep the 
Great Seal {till himfelf ; that he would by 
no means be anfwerable for the fafety of it ; 
nor would truft any fervant of his own to 
look to it; which as it was wifely confider- 
ed, and refolved by him, fo it increafed the 
King’s confidence in him, who would have 
been troubled, if the other had accepted the 
grace that was offered. And from that 
time, when any thing was to be done, that 
adminiftered any argument for doubt, Mr. 
Hyde always prepared him by difcourie ; 
fo that there was never after any unkind- 
nels from the King towards him: But the 
vigour of his mind grew every day leis, 
under a great melancholy that oppreiicd 
him, from the confideration of the time, and 
of his .own ill condition in his forsune, 
which was much worie than any bedy ima- 
gined it could be.” 

The Lord Keeper, being thus continued 
in the enjoyment of his poft, was created 
Doétor of Laws the 27th of January fol- 
Jowing, and made one of the King’s Privy- 
Council, and Colonel of a Regiment of foot, 
fome time before his death,which happened, 
the 27th of Auguft, 1645, at Oxford, 
where he was buried on the north-fide of 
the choir, in the cathed:al of Chrift- 
Church, and had a funeral oration pro- 
nounced over him by Dr. Henry Hammond, 
then Univerfity Orator. 

In May, 1683, his only daughter Anne, 
Lady Littleton, widow of Sir Thomas Lit- 
tleton, Baronet, ere&ted a fiumptuous mo- 
nument of black and white marble over 
his grave, with an infcription thereon, in 
which he is {aid to be defcended from Sir 
Thomas Littleton, Knight of the Beth, 
*€ Qui, fub EdwardoIV. Jutticiarius, Leges 
Anghz munictpales (prius indigeftas) in 
enchiridion feliciter reduxit ; opus in omne 
zvum jurifconiultis venerandum, = 
That is, ‘* Who, being a Judge under Ed- 
ward the Fourth, happily reduced the mu- 
nicipal laws of England (before undigett- 
ed) into a manual; a work to be venerated 
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T is a generally received opinion, that 

the moon is the cau/e of increafeand de- 
creafe in the marrow and brains of animals, 
and that it isthe regulating principle of heat 
and cold, rain and fterms. Bur thofe who 
fucceffively examined the marrow of animals, 
together witn the changes that happea in 


—— 


by the profeffors thereof in every age.” 

Lord Clarendon gives him this charac 
ter ::** He was a man of great reputation 
in the profeffion of the law, for learning, 
and ali other advantages which attend the 
moft eminent men. He was of a very good 
extra@tion in Shropfhire, and inherited a 
fair fortune and inheritance from his father. 
He was a handfome and a proper man, of 
a very graceful prefence, and notorious 
courage, which in his youth he had mani- 
felted with his fword. He had taken great 
pains in the hardeft and moft knotty parc of 
the law, as well as that which vas more 
cuftomary ; and was not only ready and ex- 
pert in the books, but exceedingly verfed 
in records, in ftudying and examining 
whereof, he had kept Mr. Selden company, 
with whom he had great friendfhip, and 
who had much afiiited him; fo that he 
was looked upon as the bef antiquary of his 
profefion, who gave himielf up to prac- 
tice; and, upon the mere ftrength of his 
abilities, he kad raifed himéelt into the 
firft rank of the praétifers of the common- 
law courts, and was chofen Recorder of 
London before he was called to the Bench, 
and grew prefently into the higheft prac- 
tice in all the other courts, as well as thofe 
of the law.” 

He had two wives; the firft was Anne, 
his relation, daughter of John Littleton, 
who had fuffered as a party in the rebellion 
of the Earl of Effex againft Queen Elifa- 
beth. By her he had three children, a boy 
and two girls, who died in their infancy. 
The fecond was Lady Sidney Calverley, re- 
li& of Sir George Calveriey of Chethire, 
and daughter of Sir William Jones, Knight, 
one of the Juftices of the Court of King’s- 
Bench; by whom he had one daughter, 
named Anne, who was married to Sir 
Thomas Littleton, Baronet, being fo cre- 
ated the 24th of OSiober, 1642; by whom 
fhe had one fon, Edward, who died in 
1664, and lies buried in the Temple Church. 
He publifhed a bock of Reports of Cafes 
in the Courts of Common-pkas and Ex- 
chequer, from the fecond to the eighth of 
Charles the Firft; and fome fpceches in 
Parliament, and feveral argumeuts and dii- 
courfes. 


@ popular Opinions. 


teftaceous fifties, have obferved quite diffe- 
rent effects in the different viciflitudes of the 
moon. It may be fad in rega d to the 
changes of weather attributed toshe different 
phafes of the moon, that it tranfmits to us 
the rays of the fun more or lefs humid; but 
fuppofing this cauft, of which we arc not in. 
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tirely certain, experience teaches us, that it 
is not powerful enough io produce dry or 
rainy weather, becaufe the weather is as of- 
ten dry in the oppofition of the moon to the 
fun, when being full, it tran mi‘s to us the 
greateft quantity of folar rays, as when it re- 
fle&ts leaft to us: And, if we had a regular 
couife of obfervations, we might find that 
the temperature of the air is to little con- 
formable to the new and ful! moon, that we 
fhould reckon as many months of dry wea- 
ther, though the return of the moon was 
rainy, as rainy months af:er a rainy return of 
ihe moon. 

Who couldever have thought that philo‘0- 
phers fhould maintain that it is poflible to fee 
clearly through the moft opaque bodies ? 
The paft century has furnifhed us with ex- 
amples of fuch an extraordinary opinion ; 
for, as foon as it was reported that there 
were fome people in Spain that could fee 
through the earth tothe depth of upwards cf 
twenty pike-lengths, and could difcern four- 
ces of water, metals, aud dead bodies fhut 
up in very thck coffins, there were not 
waniing feveral philofophers to find reafons 
to perfuade themfelves thar there was no- 
thing inall this but what was natura! ly poffi- 
ble. The Spaniards that could fee in this man- 
ner were faid to have very red eyes. Father 
Martin del Rio relates, that when he was at 
Madrid, in 1575, a little boy was thewn 
there who haa the gift of fuch fight. ‘The 
Mercury of Fiance for June 1728, part I, 
{peaks of a Portuguefe young weman, by 
name Pedegafche, who could tee every thing 
that was hidden in the bowels of the eaith, 
being abie to difcern tones, fand, and {prings 
of water, even at the deptn of thirty or forty 
fathoms. As to the human body, her fight 
could not pierce through cloaths, but, when 
naked, fhe cou'd difttinguifh the ttomach, 
heart, and other internal paris ; fee abicefles, 
it there were any ; and ipecify the caules of 
maladies in the humours. Shie could alfo 
tell, when a woman was leven months gone 
with child, whether the was io have a boy 
ora girl. 

Gutierrius, after fpeaking of a man who 
killed children, and even horfes, with his 
looks, relates the opinion of f2me, that thofe 
who are bern on Good Friday, the day that 
the earth opened, can ‘ee inio the bowels of 
the earth. 

Father le Brun, in his Critical Hifory of 
fuperfitious Praftices, gives no credit to thofe 
accounts of piercing tights; and he fhews 
that a like laét, fupporied by a letter fiom 
Huygens to Fathe: Merfenne, is cited only 
on hear-fay, and by way of pleafantry. 

Father Benedi& Jerom Fe:joo, in b.s Uni- 
verfal Criuical Tieatre, ob.cxves, that ihefe 


people of fuch piercing fight into opaque bo- 
dies are called Zahories, a name which he 
thinks with great probability, to be of Ara. 
bian original, and that the Spaniards receiv. 
ed this opinion, which he treats as chime. 
rical, from the Moors who had invaded 
Spain, a people very remarkable for giving 
much into the fabulous. He obferves alfo, 
that this opinion has only gained credit a- 
mong the Spaniards, and in Portugal, where 
it pailed by the proximity of the country 
and a conformity of genius. ‘The teftimo. 
ny of this perfon, who was a Spaniard him- 
felf, is of great weight to invalidate this opi- 
nion. 

Can any thing be more extraordinary 
than what was formerly faid concerning the 
remora, a little fith, much like a pilchard, 
which, by adhering to a fhip in full fail, im- 
mediately ftops it. Naturalifts have invent- 
ed feveral forts of fyitems, for explaining 
this wonder, or rather fable. Some have 
faid that the exceffive cold which proceeds 
as an effluvium from the remora, freezes the 
water that furrounds the helm. Campanella, 
who allows fenfation to all parts ot matter, 
maintains, that the remora ftops a fhip, in 
depriving it by the numbnefs it d.ffufes thro’ 
it, of the fenfe of navigation. Aldobrandi 
and Schott artribuie with great modefty this 
property to an occult quality. Suaiez, af- 
ter {peaking very affirmatively of it, doubts 
whether it be not the effect ot fome celeitial 
influence. Julius Scaliger introduces the 
poles of the world, the center of the earth, 
the heavens, r.vers, the loadftone, and touch- 
ing upon the remora, at laft concludes, that 
as the naturalift cannot explain why coid is 
contrary to heat, no reafon likewife can be 
given why the remora ftops fhips. If you 
have a tolerable idea, fays Zara, of the pow- 
ers of the firft qualities when they clath a- 
gainft each other, you will foon difcover the 
caufe of this myftery. The thip has bumi- 
dty to its fhare, the remora excels in ficcity. 
Him.dity is tess a€tive than ficcity 5 is itnot 
ibe:efore clear that the quality of the fith 
Ouphi to conquer the quality of the hhip, 
and cuniequently ftop it? 

Now, as this property of the remora is 
known to be tatulous, fome have endeavour- 
ed to inquire into the caufe of fo extraordi- 
nary an opinion. Vallemont believes wiih 
great probability, that this litle fifi might 
have been found adhering to the keel of {ome 
vellel, the reft of which could not certatly 
be caufed by the remara, but perhaps by ca- 
verns at the boitom of the fea, wherein the 
water being ingulphed, might thus detain for 
fome time the thips that pals over it. 

In 1595, it was acurrent belief through- 
out Geruaay that there was a child in Sile- 
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fia that had a gold tooth. Jacobus Horftius, 
a profeflor of phyfic in the univerfity of 
Helmftadt, publithed immediately a treatifs, 
in which he fhewed that the gold tooth was 
partly a work of nature, and partly a prodi- 

y: Some time after Martinus Rulandus 
publifhed the hiftory of the gold tooth. In- 
goliterus refuted bim, but Rulandus madea 
reply in 1597. Libavius wrote upon the 
fame fubjeét, and relates what was faid on 
both fides of the queition. The child being 
brought to Breflaw, a gold{mith, in order to 
be ‘cer’ain whether the tooth was of gold, 
rubbed his touch-ftone to it. The line 
marked on the ftone appeared to the eye to 
be of real gold ; but difappeared, when aqua- 
fortis was put on it. Rhumbaumius, in- 
fpecting the tooth more exactly, perceived a 
little hole at top, and thrufting a needle into 


it, found that the tooth was covesed with a 
thin p'ate of gilt copper. 

The ftriking off cfa horfe’s thoes when he 
treads on the plantunaria major, may lie un- 
der the fame imputation of fabulous folly, 
together with the virtues attributed to coral 
of diffipating pan cterrors, thunder and hail 
fhowers. It was fo:merly believed that the 
fkin of a fea-calf was a prefervative againit 
the effe&s of thunder, fo that it is not to be 
doubted, but that in the time of Auguftus 
and Severus, there were philofophers who 
affigned phyfical reafons for this pretended 
phenomenon: And it is therefore, very 
probably, as we find it recorded in Suetoni- 
us and Spartian, that Auguftus always wore 
fuch a fkin, and Severus had his litter lined 
with it. 


IncvustrRaTIon of th EFFECTS of intenfe Cold on human Bopies, 
with the Method of Cure.—Extraded from the learned Commentaries, o2 
Dr. BoERHAAVE?’S Aphorifms, of Baron Van SwieETeEN, Chief Phyf- 
cian to the Imperial Court of Vi eNN A.—Note, feveral, in this Country, perifhed 
by the Severities of laft Winter, and this is intended as a falutary Caution for the 


Future. 


HERE is a particular kind of gan- 

grene (fays our author) which arifes 
from intenfe cold, and is known by diflin& 
figns from all other fpecies. In the northern 
countries, and in very cold winters, fuch 
unhappy cafes are very frequent: For the 
extremities of the body, the toes and fin- 
gers, the tip of the nofe, the lobes of the 
ears, thall from the fharpnefs of the froft be 
fuddenly feized with fo fevere a gang ene, 
as afterwards to fall off. The progrefs of 
this mifchief is generally thus: ‘The part 
affe&ted with the coldis firft pale, and then 
red; this rednefs is attended with a very 
troublefome pain, and a violent itching; after 
this the colour grows deeper, and becomes 
almoft purple, till at laft it turns black, 
and then the part, which becomes mortified 
to the very bones, falls off. Tne gangrene 
arifing from this caufe produces its fatal ef- 
fects very foon, and requires a very different 
methcd of cure from al! others. 

It is generally thought by naturalifs, 
that cold is a mere privaton of heat; and 
therefore many have believed that the dif- 
eales, projuced by cold, may be cured by 
the application of heat. But, if we coafider 
the effets of cold, it will appear to be ra- 
ther a phyfical ens, or material being dif- 
tin& from all others, Helmont fays, that 
a young man coming down from :he Alps 
one morning, which are always covered 
wth fnew, he was, notwithftasding, fo 
much teorch'd with the fun on one fide, that 
biifters arofe in his neck like thofe produced 


by fire. Whence he concludes, that at the 
fame time, and in the fame place o~ medi- 
um, that is, in the air, there refides fo 
much heat as is fufficent to rai’e the fkin 
into blifters, and alfo fo much cold as is 
fufficient to prevent the {now from melting 
by the heat of the fun ; and therefore that it 
is poffible for heat and cold to exilt togecher, 
though they do not deftroy exch other. 
Thus, he thinks it is evident that cold is 
not a privation or abfence of heat, but a 
true and diftin& being. If we confider 
what happens in the artificial freezing of 
liquors, it will be fufficiently apparent, 
that cold has very wonderful properties, 
and may pafs out of one body into another, 
and by that means may be grea‘ly increafed, 
when, for inftance, to a very cold hody, 
more cold is continually added. Hence, 
the acute philofopher Reaumur, to whom 
we are indebted for many and great difco- 
veries, has compared this property of cold 
to that of fire with which we are fo w ell 
acquainted, and froma very fmall (parktof 
which, received by inflammable matter, the 
moft intenfe degree of fire may he produced. 
Bu:, as aétual fire is required to pro uce 
more new fire in this manner, fo ac- 
fo ice being once formed wl! pro?uce 
more ice when mixed with certain faite, 
whereby the cold of ice may be grea ly 
augmented in the midit of fumm-r. Wa- 
ter, by a certain degree of cold, lofes its 
fluidity, and is then called «ce, ‘n which 
there is fomething capable of pathug out 
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4nd of entering into other bodies which are 
Contiguous, whether folid or fluid. If, for 
€xample, ice, having only that degree of 
Cold which ‘is required to prevent it from 
melting into water, be mixed with fea-falt, 
the cold is greatly increafed; and, as we 
are taught by obileryations, that cold is in- 
creafed only when the ice begins to melt; 
and, if into fucha mixiure of ice and fea- 
falt you immerge a veifel full of water, 
that water wil] he converted into ice which 
appears much colder to the thermometer than 
the fit ice itfelf, with which the freezing 
mixiure was made by aduing fea-falt. In 
this manner, by repeated freezings or mix- 
tures of fea-fait and ice, the cold may be 
augmented to an imimentfe degree, as is evi- 
dent from thofe accusate exyeriments which 
have appeared ‘n the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy at Paris, for the year 1743. 
Tele properties of cold, being known, may 
perhaps afford fome light into the effects 
obferved from it in the parts of the human 
body, which have been expofed to the in- 
jury of fevere cold. 
The heat of our bodies, when in health, 
exceeds that of the ambient air even in the 
mid of the hotteft part of fummer ; whence 
it is evident that a very confiderable degree 
of cold is required, before it can be able to 
freeze or ftiffen the foft parts of our bodies: 
But fince (cz‘cris paribus) our hear is al- 
ways lefs in the extreme parts, becaufe the 
celerity of the blood’s motion through the 
veflels is diminifhed moft at the greateit dif- 
“tance from the heart, therefore the cold of 
the ambient air is ob’erved to produce its 
effe&ts moftly in the fingers and toes, ears 
and apex of the no’e. Now, as water, 
before fluid, is converted by froft into rigid 
fpicula; fo alfo fro in the fame manner 
may affe&t our humours, wh ch contain in 
them a larger quantity of water. There- 
fore all the influx and efflux of the humours 
through the veflels mutt be ttopped by the 
freezing cold, which deftioys the fluidity 
of the humours, and turns them into folids, 
whence a gangrene muft follow. But, 
fince thefe congealed fpicula of the hu- 
mours are feaied in the fmalleft and mot 
tender veffels, it is very evident that if thofe 
veflels are fuddenly moved by the applica- 
tion of heat, friftions, &c. they mutt be 
alideitroyed. For even if we {uppofe thefe 
fpicula to be in part diffolved by that means, 
and the circulation to be partly reftored, 
all parts of the humours, which are not yet 
reduced to a perfeét ftate of fluidity, will 
ftagnate ard obftru& the narroweit parts of 
the vefftls; and fince the impetus of the 
vital humours, aéting behind thefe obftacles, 
vill protrude them torward, fuch rigid and 


fharp-pointed fpicula muft neceffarily foon 
deftroy the contnuity of the fmall vetiels, 
fo as to render the diforder in a little time 
totally incurable; nothing more being in 
the power of art than to procure a fepara. 
tion of the dead and corrupted from the liv. 
ing parts. But perhaps thefe injuries may 
be ftiil increafed, becaufe the ‘aline parti. 
cles of our humours are fharpened by freez- 
ing, or elfe combined into groffer particles, 
which, being put in motion before they are 
reduced to a ftate of Hurdity, produce great 
injury by their rigidity, we:ght, and fha.p- 
pointed figuie. At leait this 's evident from 
experiments, that water faturaied with falt 
will not freeze, but by a greater degree of 
cold ; and it alfo appears that, before freez- 
ing, the falt is depofited from the water, 
and coileted at the bottom of the veffel. 

We are taught by the obfervations which 
have been frequently made in the coldeft 
countries, that thefe diforders are beft cured 
by applying cold water to the frozen parts, 
when the water itfelf is near freezing ; for 
then that phyfical caufe which turned the 
particles of the fluids into rigid ice, is 
thence extracted and transferred into the 
contiguous water. By this means the juices 
are reftored to their former ftate of fluidity, 
and may then fafely be put in motion by 
coidials, friétions, and ftimulating medi- 
cines. ‘Thus, as Hildanus tells us, the in- 
habivants of the more northern countries, 
firft, rub their hands, ears, and nofe with 
fuow of an evening before they return to 
their houles, and come near the fire. And 
he even relates from a perfon of indif{puta- 
ble credit, that, a certain traveller, who was 
frozen in Lis journey, being brought almott 
dead to the inn, the keeper immediately 
plunged hin into cold water, by which 
means the freezing fpicula were drawn out 
on all fides in fuch a manner, that the whole 
body appeared incrufted over with ice. Af- 
terwards by exhibiting to him a large glafs 
of mead with powder of cinnamon, mace 
and cloves, he was put into a fweat in bed ; 
by which method he secovered with the lofs 
only of his fingers and tces. 

When that phyfical caufe which is pro- 
duftive of the freezing of the juices is not 
removed, by putting thole icy {picula into 
motion by external heat, all the tender 
veilels and fibres are dettroyed. This is 
very evident in frozen apples; for, if thefe 
be ‘uddenly applied to the fixe in order to 
thaw, they Joie all their tafte, and are ina 
litte time corrupted into a foft pulp ; but, if 
thefe apples are dipped into very cold water 
next to freezing, they will foon begin to 
be covered over with a beautiful croft of 
ice, which, being fcraped off, will arife 
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again by immerging the apple a fecond 
time in the fame water, and, this being re- 
eated till no more ice is obferved to be 
produced by the apple, it will then retain 
its natural tafte, and keep a long time after 
it has been firft wiped dry. The fame thing 
happens in the parts of the human body, 
affected by extreme froft ; for, if fuch parts 
are imprudently expofed to heat before the 
freezing fpicula have been drawn out by 
the application of {now or cold water, they 
foon corrupt, and mortifying fall off from 
the living parts. This feems to have been 
intended by Hippocrates, when he fays, 
“ The feet alfo, being rendered extremely 
cold, fall off by the cffulion of warm li- 
uors.”” 

After thofe fieezing fpicula have been ex - 
trated, there is then no longer any danger of 
wounding and dettroying the foft parts, by 
putting them into motion; fo that it may 
be fafe to give fuch things as excite the 
juices to a greater motion, and diftufe an 
equable heat throughout the whole hoy, 
as weil as through the part atfe-ted. By 
this means the circulation of the juices will 
be more fpeedily reitored to tho‘ parts, in 
which they before perfectly ttagnared. 
Hence, Hildanus recommends gentle fric- 
tions, and then advifes the ue of fomen- 
tations of the leaves of laurel, rofemary, 
faze, lavender, &c. boiled in new milk, 
and, after putting the patient to bed, to ex 
hibit fome warm fudorific medicines, ap 


plied to the affetted parts, fo as to deter- 
mine the increafed motion of the humours 
chiefly towards thofe parts. Plentiful drink- 
ing of an infufion of faflafras has been 
alfo found very ferviceabie to thofe who 
have laboured under this misfortune from 
the feverity of the preceding winter; and 
this is a medicine extremely cheap as well 
as efficacious. 

Dr. Boerhaave, in his Aphorifm on this 
fubjeé&t, fays; “If the gangrene arifes 
from fevere froit impacted into the bumours, 
the veflels are to be opened by the applica- 
tion of {now or linen cloths moiftened in 
freezing water, until the fpicula of the cold 
are received into the {how or water, and 
the diforder begins to depart by the return 
of life.’ And, when this has been premiled, 
he direéts the patient to be recruited with 
warm cordials, and to be heated even inte 
a {weat, for which he gives the following 
prefcriptions in his Materia Medica: 


R Ag. ftillat. Theriacal. 3 i. 
—vite Mathiol. 3 i, Rute 3 ix. 
Syrup. Artemis Fernell. 5 rad. aper. 
ana % i fs. 
Eli ‘. pp. cum Sal. Tart. pp- zy. M. 
Capiat cochlear. j omni 4 hore {uperbi- 
bendo Z i. vel 1j fequent 
R Ag. decoct. Hord. f& ij. vini Gallic. 
Ib j. Zingib. pulverifat 3 ij. 
Syrup. Botruos 3 iij. M. 


Evementsof PHILOSOPHY continued from Page 315 of our laf. 


Explanation of feveral Optical Problems. 


VV H Y do the greateft obje&s feem 
itill greater in the fame diftance ? 

A. Becaule they produce upon the retina 
a greater image in proportion as the rays 
that come from their extremities fal] on the 
moft remote parts of the retina, after they 
have crofled one another in the humours ef 
the eye. You fee, for example, that the 
rays that comie from the extremities a b (fig. 
8. of the plate for December laft) terminate, 
after crofling each other in the more remote 
points cd. 

Q. Why do the fame objeéts feem to in- 
creale according as they approach us, and 
diminifh in proportion to their greater dif- 
ftance ? 

A. It is becaufe their image on the retina 
increafes according as they are nearer, and 
diminifhes according as they are more dif- 
tant. 

When objeéts draw near, their image in- 
creafes, in proportion as the angle of vifion, 
ej h (fig. 9.) tormed by the rays proceeding 


from the extremities of the objeét, increafes 
after they have crofled each other in the eye. 
This angle increafes in proportion as the ex- 
ternal’oppofite angle by the fummit if /, bee 
comes larger. The external angle is pro- 
portionably inlarged as the objeét that pro» 
duces it comes nearer the eye ; for according 
as it is nearer the eye, it advances towards 
the point of the angle, which is in the pupil, 
or in the membrane that covers it. As the 
object advances in this manner, the parts of 
the fides of the angie that are nearer the 
point, remove farther, and in proportion as 
they remove, the moft diftant do the fame, 
and the angle increafes. 

When the objeéts are at a diftance, their 
image diminifhes according as the angle of 
vifion, 7 fm diminifhes in the eye. This 
angle diminishes, as the external angle o sp, 
oppofed by the fummit, diminifhes ; which 
alfo diminifhes as the obje& is more dittant. 
If the objets, the reft being equal, are more 
diftant, they appear the fmaller for it ; if 
nearer, they appear greater. 

Q. But why does the flame of a candle 
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appear greater, when feen at a diftance than 
near? 

A. When a gleam of light is let intoa 
dark chamber, the duit that floats in the air, 
is ‘een quite illuminated and refplendent. 
The air diffufed about flame, is alfo refplen- 
dent. The light of flame is diftinguifhed 
by a clofe infpeétion ; but as this light is 
more and more debilitated, according as on: 
goes at a greater diltarce from it, it is fo 
confounded with the refplendency of the air, 
that they convey to our eyes but one andthe 
fame fenfation. 

Q. Why does flame appear to us round at 
a diitance, though near us its form is pyra- 
midal ? 

A. Becaufe the replendent air, diffufed 
ali about the flame, 1s confounded with it, 
and makes it appear round to us. 

Q. What ‘s the caufe of the tremulous 

noticn of the (tars? 

A. It may be attribated to the motion of 
the mediums the imag:s of the ftars pals 
through. Some hing of the like appears, 
when a flay or the fun, 1s feen reflected, on 
the furface of water fomewkat ayitated. 

Q. Whence proceed thofe upper and 
Jower rays, darted Into the eyes by the light 
of 2 candle or the ftars ? 

A. They are rays rfle&ted downwards 
by the extremity of the upper eye-lid, and 
upwards by the extremity of the lower eye- 
Id. Thofe rays do not appear but on fhus- 
ting clofe the eye-lids, and then the eye-lids 
eafily receive them. 

_ Why do not the flarsappear in the o- 
pen day to the naked fight ? 

A. Becaufe the impreffion cf the fun be- 
ing much ftronger, the vibrations caufed by 
this impreffion in the organ of the fight, re- 
pe’ and render infenfible that of the ftars. 

. What is the reafon when one is ina 
boat, that the trees on the fhore, and the 
fhore irfelf feem to advance towards us ? 

A. This is owing to the continual change 
of the tituaiion cf the eye in regard to its fide 
objedts: confequently the place, occupied in 
the eye by the image of the objeéts, cannot 
remain in the fame place. 

. Why does a tree placed near a foreft 
feem contiguous to it, when one is at fome 
diftance ? 

A. Becaufe the obje&ts that are between 
two are not perceived. In coming near the 
foreft, the rays of the objects, placed between 
the tree and the foreft, firike the eye and 
paint the objeéts in it, anc’, as the nearer one 
is the moie is difcovered, the image of the 
tree feems to remove ftiil faither from that 
of the foreft. ° 

. Why do two parallel rows of trees 
ftem to come clofer to one another, in pyo- 
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portion to their diftance from the eyes, 
and to terminate almoft in a point? 

A. The more diftant the parallel trees 
are from the eyes, the more the external an. 
gle of vifion, formed by the rays that come 
trom the paiallel trees, dimin:thes, becauk 
this angle diminifhes according io the dif. 
tance of the objects. The more the exter. 
nal angle abe (fig. 10.) of vifon dimi- 
nifhes, the more the internal angle db ¢ di. 
mintfhes aifo. The more the interna! angle 
diminifhes, the more the impreffions of the 
fides on the retina coine clofer, and the 
more the objeéts that caufe them, feem to 
draw near. ‘The fituation of objeéts, in re. 
gard to the foul that perceives them, de- 
pends on the fituatioa of their images, or 
the impreffion on the retina. 

Q. Why is only one point feen diftin&. 
ly at tne fame time, particularly that which 
is reprefented in the axis of the eye ? 

A. Becaufe that is the only point which 
is painted by dirrétrays, the rays that repre. 
fent other points being oblique, and there. 
fore rendering vifion lefs dittinét. 

Q. Why do the fun and moon appear 
greaer near the horizon than when they 
a:e more elevated ? 

A. Becaufe we then compare their dif. 
tance with that of the other objects we fee 
between thofe bodies and us, and which we 
know to be ata confide-able difianve. _ We 
may be convinced that this is the only and 
true caufe of this phenomenon, by looking 
at the fun and moon through a tube; the 
apparent diftance then vanifhes, and with it 
the grea neis infersed from it. 

Q. Why does a fquare tower appear 
round, when f{-en far off ? 

A. We do not diftinguifh the angles of 
the tower, becauie they do not form in the 
eye a fenfible ang!e of vifion, upon account 
of their exce!s of diftance. 

Q. Why does the fame perfon often fee 
the iame objects fometimes greater, fome- 
umes imailer, though at tne jame dif- 
tance? 

A. This is occafioned by certain mo- 
tions of the eye, that change the fize of the 
vilual anzle and images, as when we look 
at a ner cbjeé& and afterwards at a dif- 
tant. 

In order to fee near obj: &s, the eye leng- 
thens, the diameters of its humours ard !en- 
fes are contra&ted, their furfaces become 
thereby more convex; and confequently, 
the eye is then inthe cafe of a falient eye, 
of a verv convex lens, and forms images 
imailer than it would in any other figure. 

On the contrary, to fee a diftant object, 
the eye grows fhort, is flatted at the poles, 
and enlaged at its «quator. This eye is 
there- 
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herefore in the cafe of a flat lens, which af- 
fords a larger pi€ture ; it therefore fees dif- 
tant objects greater than thofe which are 
near. ‘The apparent greatnefs of an objeSt 
depends therefore often on the figure of the 
eye, and the ftate it is in by the different mo- 
tions itis put into. . ; 

Hence it happens that certain perfons fee 
objects imalier, when their eyes are affected 
by the cold of froit and the brightefs of 
{now: Beth, making a ftrong ‘mpreffion on 
thofe organs, excite in them a {trong contrac- 
tion ; and the eyes fo affeéted, grow fimall, 
efpeciaily at ther equator, by the contrac- 
tion of the iris and the corona ciliaris. The 
eye therefore, fmailer and more convex, re- 
ceives a fmaller vifual angle and allo a 
fnaller image. It may be {aid notwithitand- 
ing, that this phenomenon is {carce fenfible 
but in regard to thofe who have pre‘ent to 
their mind the magnitude of images, fuch as 
it appeared to thera before the froft. The 
reaion is that, the brightne!s of the {now ma- 
king equally all images diminifh, there can 
then be no longer a ruic of comparifon. 

Q_ Why is iomething like {parks feen, on 
receiving a blow on the eye, or on ttir- 
ring only a corner of the eye with one’s 
finger? 

A. This blow or agitation affects fenfi- 

ly the organ of the tight, and the weakeit 
ray of ligat makes then a lively :mprettion 
oa the eye, even in the greateft darknets, 
if it be fuppofed that the light is every- 
where diffufed, and that it always furiounds 


us. 

Q. Why does a burning coal, turned 
round, exhibit a circle of fire? And why, 
with a fine ftring, is a broad one made to 
appear, or feveral by the fide of one another, 
by only exciting vibrations in it ? 

A. A burning coal which is often and 
rapidly made to pais in the fame track, muft 
neceflarnly make on the eye impretiious 
which become continued ; for, if the actioa 
of an obje& begins again on the fame fibres 
and nerves, betore its firft aStion is extin&, 
its impreffions ave continued, as if the ob- 
ject had not ceated to a&t. If we are burnt 
by a {park of fire, the fmart fhil laits for 
fome time after the extinction of the fpark. 
It is fo that drum-fticks by a rapid fuccet- 
fion in the beating of that infrument make 
that continued noife of rotation that is 
heard. The fame principle may ferve for 
explaining the enlarging of a ftring, or its 
being multiplied by vibrations. 

Q. How is it from the fame place or 
point, that one fees a mill fometimes, as it 
were, partly funk under a building, fome- 
umes quite raifed above the fame building, 
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and fometimes intirely hid from the fight? 

A. The quantity and confiftence of va- 
pours may occafion this variety, by fome- 
times greater and fometimes fimaller refrac 
tions. The greater refra€tions exhibit a 
greater e'evation in the objects, and there- 
fore the intire mil] appears over the adjacent 
building. Thote that are {maller raile the 
o. jects lets, and thew but a pait of the mill. 

Q. Way does one fee at frit nothing in 
pafii.g from a lightfome mto a gloomy 
place, and why is tre imp-effion of tre light 
at firft painful in pating from a gloomy in- 
toa iight‘ome place ? 

A. Wien one paffes from a very light- 
fome place into another that is gloomy, 
the pupil which was coatracte), in order io 
give noadmiffion to rays that might burt the 
organ of fight, remarns {till for fome time 
in the fame condition ia the gloomy place, 
and does not admit a fufficient number of 
feeble rays for perceiving the objects. In 
pafling trom a gloomy into a lightfome 
place, the pupil that was d lated in dark- 
nef. for receiving a g eater quantity of fee- 
ble rays, remains for iome unie dilated a- 
m dit thelight, and rece'ves too many vi- 
vid rays, This excels hurts the organ of 
fight. 

Q. Why do certain portraits feem to 
lovk at you, whaever way you view them ? 

A. Thefe portraits have the aofe a 
lit:le turned on one fide, aud the eyes to- 
wards the other, According to your pofi- 
tion, they fome:imes feem to look on one 
fide, becauie the eyes are tuned on that 
fide ; fome.imes shey teem to look on the o- 
ther fide, becaule the tip of he nofe is tura- 
ed that way, and, the piéture being flat, you 
do not perce:ve that the eyes are curned to- 
wards ‘he Oy polite fide, 

Q_ What nappens to a ray of light thot 
pafics ob'iguc.y trom the air into waer, as 
from the flame of acande @ (fig. a1.) on 
the tu.face or waer 6? 

A. It has been he.eiotore obferved that 
the light which y trom a thine 
ner and lighter mediam, :e:o a denfer aid 
heavier, breaks in coming near the pei pendi- 
cular. ‘Phe air is tomaes aad ligiier than 
water. “The ray a will theretoe break in 
alling oa the furtace of the wates d. | In- 
fiead of conveying the ight towaids the 
point g, it wilj turn .o give ght to the p riot 
da, winch i3 bearer tue ndicular eof 
that patles through the water. 

The light draws near here to the perpen- 
diculir, becxufe, as fome philofopheis fay, it 
finds jeis refiitance ; but the Newtonians ac- 
count otherwi'e for this phenomenon, pre- 
icnding that the light, being attraed by the 
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denfer medium, which is the water 4, ought 
to tend perpendicularly to the furface which 
feparates the two mediums. 

Q. Why does a thiil ng, which is not feen 
when laid in an empty veffel a, (fig. 12.) 
make its appearance as foon as the veffel is 
filled with water ? 

A. When the veffel is empty, you do not 
fee the fhilling, becaufe the oppofite fides of 
the veffel hinder the rays 6 4, that proceed 
from the furface of the fhilling a, tocomein 
a ftrait jine to your eyes. When the veflel 
is filled with water, you fee the fhilling at the 
fame diflance in the oppofite points ¢ ¢c, be- 
yond the place where it is. 

In order to expiain this phenomenen, i- 
magine a ftrait line that fails perpendicularly 
on the furface of the water d, and on the 
fhilling a. The rays reflected by thepoints 
of the fhilling, pafs obliquely from the wa- 
ter into the air, that is, from a dener intoa 
thinner mecium ; but, as light which paffes 
from a denfer into a thinner medium, breaks 
in receding from the pe: pendicular, the rays 
therefore that proveed from the fhilling, 
ought, after being refracted, to ceafe follow- 
ing the ftrait oblique line a ef, and ought to 
recede from the perpendicular, and this re- 
cefs conveys them into the eyes g g, by an 
oblique line b 4. Hence, it happens, that 
we perceive the fhilling beyond the place a, 
where it is, becau‘e the mind refers the ob- 
jects to the ex remity of the ftrait rays, and 
the extremity of thote I receive, feems to fall 
beyond the place where the fhilling is. 

The fame principle may ferve to explain, 
why a ftra't tick C DO, (fig. 13.) immer- 
ged obliquely into water A B, appears bro- 
ken, as CDN. Conceive under the water 
the point N, of which the rays EG, EK, 
arerefle&ted. ‘Thefe rays broke at their in 
grefs into the air, are conveyed to G H, K 
P. Theevye HP receives them, as if ihey 
came from the point F, fo that the po'nt E 
feems to be ar F, and the ftick D O feems to 
pais threugh D F. towa:ds N, in forming 
the argle C DN, with the upper part of the 
itick C D, which makes it appear bent or 
broken at D. 

We have {aid before, that attraction, ac- 
cording to the Newtonians, is the caule of 
refraftion. This bypothefis deferves our gi- 
ving here fome idea of it. 

Let us fuppofe a ray of light that falls per- 


Obfervations on GuNrowDER. 


PREAD fome grains of gunpowder 

on a piece of white paper, and fe: fire to 

them ; if the powder goes off in a rapid 

blaze, if the report of the flath is brifk, and 

it after inflammation there remains nothing 
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pendicularly from a thinner into a denfer 
medium, from the air Y (fig. 2. of the 
fame plate) on the furface of cryftal, or on 
that of water, it will pafs through perpendi- 
cularly Y Z, either the cry{tal or water, and 
even with fo much the more velocity, as its 
fall will be accelerated by the power of at. 
traction. Before Sir Ifaac Newton it was 
believed, that this ray was retarded in its 
courfe by entering into the glafs or water, 
On the contrary, it enters with acceleration, 
being carried therein, both by its own motion, 
and by that of attraétion, which the water 
or glafs impreffes on it. 

If the {ame ray falls obliquely T, on the 
glafs or on the water QR, it preferves its 
motion of obliquity in a ftrait line, and ac- 
quires a new one which tends to the per- 
pendicular X, becaufe attraction aéts necef- 
farily in a perpendicular line, the perpendi- 
cular line being the fhorteit way. 

This ray, in order to be refracted, does 
not wait even till it has penetrated the inte- 
rior of the glafs or water : So foon as it ar- 
rives near the furface, it breaks, and goes al- 
ready a little in the way of the perpendicular. 
The more it enters, the more it breaks : 
The rea‘on is, becaufe the nearer the bodies 
are, the more they attra& one another, and 
that which has the more mats, determines to- 
wards it that which has les. 

It happens to this ray as it does to every 
body that has a compound motion of two 
d fferent dire&tions ; it obeys neither, and 
keeps in a way that partakes of both. This 
ray does not therefore fall quite perpendicu- 
larly, neither does it follow its firft ftrait ob- 
lique line, in pafling through the water or 
glafs ; but it follows a line that partakes of 
the two fides, and defcerds with fo much 
the more velocity, as the attraétion of the 
water or cryftal is ftronger. 

In this hypothefis, the water does not 
therefore break the rays by refifting them, as 
was believed before Sir Iiaac Newton ; but 
it breaks them, becaufe it does not refift, or 
rather becaufe it attraétsthem. Thas, in- 
ftead of faying that the rays break towards 
the perpendicular, becaufe they pafs from a 
moe eafy medium into another of greater 
refiftance ; it fhould be faid that they do not 
b-eak, but becaute they pais from a lefs into 
a more attractive medium. 


From the A&s of Copenhagen. 


on the paper, the powder may be reckoned a¢ 
very good ; but if it is flow in taking fire, 
if it leaves fome white gains on the paper, 
or burns the paper, it is a fure fign that it is 
bad, and that the proportion of nitre, _ 
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coal, and fulphur is not as it ought to be. 

If it thouid be néceffary to affgn the dif- 
ferent degrees of the force of feveral forts of 
powder, then the inftrumenis calcuiated tor 
this purpofe are very commodious. 

There are two kinds of thefe proof-inftru- 
ments. In both, thé force of the powder is 
mea(ured by the quantity of motion im- 

refled on an obitacle. In one of them, the 
obftacle is raifed perdendicularly ; in the o- 
ther, it is fafpended, and deicribes by its mo- 
tion fome fegments of a circle ; and the in- 
ftrument is graduated for the conveniency of 
obfervation. ‘The powder that makes a gi- 
ven obitacle, run a greater number of degtees, 
isthe ftronge(t. ‘The quantity of the pow- 
der muft be the fame on both fides, and ge- 
nerally all things equal, 

Notwithftanding all precautions and ex 


aétnefs, this proof is not always decifive, 
for it often happens that the fame powder, 
and in the fame quantity, makes the fame 
obitacle run over unequal {paces ; but, as 
this error is the refult of a want of exactnefs 
in the combination of the materials that en- 
ter the compofition of the powder, it ought 
not to be imputed to the inftrument, which 
probably would be very good, if the powder 
was manufactured in the beft manner. The 
infrument fhould be likewife cleaned at e- 
very explofion, and dry weather is molt fa- 
vourable for the exveriment. 

It is very remarkable, that if a cannon is 
charged with two forts of powder of unequal 
torce, and the beft fort put in firft, the ball 
wiil be driven much farther than if the 
charge had been int rely of the belt pow- 
der. 


Obfervations concerning the Body of bis late Majefty, Oktober 26, 170, by Frank 
Nicholls, M, D. F. R. 8. Phyfician to bis late Majefty. 


From the Philofophical Tranfa&tions, Vov. LIT. 
To the Right Honourable George Earl of Macclesfield, Prefident of the Royal Society. 


My Lord, 
Read Nov. was E inclofed papers have 
1761. been laid before the Lord 


Chamberlain, for his Majefty’s in{peStion ; 

and his Majefty’s anfwer was, That he faw 

™ reafon, why they may not be made pub- 
ic. 

The burfting the ventricle of the heart is 


a café intirely unknown in phyfical writers, . 


and muft depend on many circumftances, 
which rarely coincide. 


I have ufed my beft endeavours, to give 
a clear and fatisfaory account of this very 
extraordinary «ffair; and I hope I have fuc- 
ceeded: but, if any thing abitrufe thould 
appear, I rruft, it will be attributed rather 
to the nature of the cafe, than to any want 
of confideration or refpect for your Lord- 
fhip, or the Society, in, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordthip’s moft obedient, 
and moft humble feryan*, 

.O&. 20, 1761. Fran. Nicholls. 


To the Right Honourable the Earl of Macclesfield, Prefident of the Royal Society. 


My Lord, 
44 HE circumftances attending the death 
of the late King being fuch, as are 
not ([ apprehend) to be met w:th in any of 
the records of phyfical cafes, and fuch as, 
from the nature of the parts concerned, are 
not eafily to be accounted for; I pre‘ume it 
will be agreeable to your Lordfhip, to the 
Society in which you prefide, and to the 
learned world in general, if I lay before 
your Lordthip, and the Society, a minute 
detail of what occurred on that remarkable 
and melancholy occafion ; with fuch expla- 
nations as arife from the circumftances of 
the cae. 
_ According to the report of the pages then 
IN waiting, about feven in the morning, Sa- 
turday, OStober the 2 sth, a noife was fome- 
where heard, as if a large billet had tumbled 
down; and, upon enquiry, his Majefty 
was found fallen on the g-ound, fpeechlefs 


and motionle(fs, with a flight contufed 
wound on his right temple. He appeared 
to have juft come from his heceflary-ftool, 
and as if going to cpen his efciitoir, Mr. 
Andrews (at that time furgeon to the houfe- 
hold) attempted to take away fome blood ; 


“but in vain, as no figns of fenfe, or moti- 


on, were obferved, from the time of his fall. 
The next day, (Sunday, OSober the 
26th) by order of the Lord Chamberlain, 


‘I attended, with the twoSerjeant-furgeons, 


who were direfted to open and embalm the 
Royal body. 

On opening the abdomen, a!l the parte 
therein contained were found in 4 naturaland 
healthy ftate, except that fome hydatides (or 
watery bladders ) were found between the lub 
ftance of each kidney and its interna! coat. 
Thefe bydatides m'ght, in time, have proved 
fatal, either by compreffing and deflroying 
the kidaies, (o as to bring on an incurable 
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fuppreffion of urine ; or, by d'{charging a 
lymph into the cavity of the abdomen, might 
have formed a dropfy, not to be removed 
by any medicines; but, in the prefent cafe, 
thefe hyda ides were of no con‘equence, as 
none of them exceeded the bulk of a com- 
mon walnut, 

On opening the head, the bra'n was 
found in a healthy ftate, no-ways loaded 
with blood, ei:ber in its proper veflels, or 
in the contiguous finufes of the dura mater. 

U_on opening the cheft, the lungs wee 
in a natural ftate, free from every appear- 
ance of inflammation or tubercle; but, up- 
on examining the heart, its pericardium was 
found diftended, with a quantity of coagu- 
lated blood, nearly fufficient to fill a pint 
cup; and, upon removing this biood, a 
round orifice appeared in the middle of the 
upper fide of the rght ventricle of the 
heart, large enough to admit the cxtremity 
of the little finger. Through this orifice, 
all the blood brought to the right ventricle 
had been difcharged into the cavity of the 
pericardium; and, by that excravafated 
blood, confined be:ween the heart and pe- 
ricardium, the whole heart was very foon 
neceflarily fo compreffed, as to prevent any 
blood contained in the veirs from being 
forced into the auricles ; which, therefore, 
with the ventricles, were found abfolutely 
void of blood, either in a fluid or coagula- 
ted flate. 

As, therefore, no blood ccu!d be tranf- 
mitted through the heart, from the inktant 
that the exravafition was completed, fo 
the heart could deliver none to the brain; 
and; in confequence, all the animal and vi- 
- tal motions, as they depend on the circula- 
tion of the blood through the brain, muft 
neceflanly have been ftopped, from the fame 
inftant; and his Majefty mutt, therefore, 
have dropped down, and died inftantane- 
ovfly: And, as the heart is infenfible of 
acute and circum(cribed pain, his death muft 

"have been attended with as little of that dif- 
trefs, which ufually accompanies the fepara- 
tion of the foul and body, as was poffible, 
under any circumftances whaticever. 

’ The above-mentioned appearances (as 
they fhewed the immediate caufe of his Ma- 
jefy’s death) were thought fufficient to 
form the report to his prefeat Majefty, and 
his Council. But as the very eminent and 
amiable charaéter of his late Majefty muft 
make the nature of his death the objeét of 
every One's attenton and inquiry; and as 
the cafe was exceedingly fingular and extua- 

“ordinary in itfelf; and as the heart muft 
h. ve been merely paffive, and, confequent- 
ly, there muft have been fome other con- 
current circumttauces neceffary to produce 
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fuch an effect ; I judged, at the time when 
the report was drawn, that a more minute 
and exeé detail would not only be expefted 
by, the world, but would be bighly proper, 
as our inquiry furnifhed fufficient matter. 

Two qucttions naturally arife upon the 
face of our report ; viz. by what means the 
right fide of the heart became fo charged 
with blood, as to be under a neceffity of 
burfting? And how it could happen, that, 
as the ventricle (when under great diften- 
fions) generally makes one continued cavity 
with the auricle, and is much thicker and 
ftronger than the auricle, the blood thould, 
neverthelefs, force its way, by burfting the 
ventricle, rather than the auricle, feeming- 
ly in contradiétion to the known property 
of fluids, to force their way, where the 
refiftance is leaft ? 

Upon examining the parts, we found the 
two great arteries, (‘he aorta and pulmona- 
ry artery, as far as they are contained with- 
in the pericardium) and the right ventricle 
of the heart ftretched beyond their natural 
ftate; and, in the trunk of the aorta, we 
found a tranfverfe fiffure on its inner fide, 
about an inch and half long, through which 
fome blood had recently paffed, under its 
external coat, and formed an elevated echy- 
mofis. This appearance fhewed the true 
ftate of an incipent aneurifm of the aorta; 
and confirmed the doétrine, which I had 
the honour to illuftrate, by an experiment, 
to the fatisfaftion of the Society, in the 
year1728; [Seethe Philofophical Tranfac. 
tions, Numb. 402.] viz. that the external 
coat of the artery may (and does) often 
controul an impetus of the blood, capable 
of burfting the internal, or ligamentous, 
coat; although this laft is by much the 
thickeft, and, feemingly, the ftrongeft. 

In regard to this diftenfion of the aorta; 
as his Majefty had, for fome years, com- 
plained of frequent diftreffes and finkings 
about the region of the heart; and as his 
pulfe was, of late years, obferved to fail 
very much upon bleeding ; it is not doub'ed, 
but that this diftenfion of the aorta had ben 
of long flanding ; at leaft to fome degree ; 
and, as the pulmonary artery was thereby 
neceffarily comprefle¢, and a refiftance, 
greater than natural, thereby oppo ed to the 
blood’s difcharge out of the right ventricle, 
it is reafonable to conclude, that a diften- 
fion and confequent weaknefs of the pul- 
monary artery and right ventricle, to fome 
degree, were nearly coeval with that of the 
aorta. But that the aorta had fuffered a 
more extraordinary and vioient diftenfion, 
immediately antececent to the buriting of 
the ventricle, is evident, from the recent 
figure of the aorta, and the confequent ex- 
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travafation of b!ood between its coats. 
Now, as this increafed and violent diften- 
fion of the aorta mutt have been attended 
* with a proportionate preflure upon the pul- 
monary ar:ery, and, confequenily, an in- 
creafed oppofition to the paflage of the blood 
out of the right ventricle; fo that diiten- 
fion of the aorta muft be confidered, as the 
immediate caufe of the right veatricle’s be- 
ing furcharged with blood, and confequent- 
ly of its burftieg 
- The immediate caufe of this diftenfion of 
the aorta, as likewife of its being determi- 
ned to that particu’ar time, are natu ally 
explicable, from his Maj fty’s having been 
at the neceffary-ftool ; as the office then re- 
quired cannot be executed, but by fach a 
effure on all the contents of the lower bel- 
* and, confequently, on the great de- 
icending artery, as muft, of necefh‘y, fub- 
jet the trunk of the aorta, and alli its upper 
branches, to a furcharge with blood conti- 
nually increafing, ia proportion as the pref- 
{ure may happen to be continued longer, 
or exerted with grea’er violence, in conte- 
quence of acoftive habit, or any other re- 
hultance. 

As to the fecond queftion ; viz. how it 
could happen, thar the blood fhould force 
its way rather through the fide of the ven- 
tricle than of the auricle? fince it is weil 
known, that, when the ventricle is fully dif- 
tended with fluids, they wiil cafily pafs back 
into the auricle; fothat under fuch a dif- 
tenfion, as the ventricle muft have fuffered, 
before it bur‘, it thould fem to have mate 
one continued cavity with the auricle; of 
which cavity, the auricle, being by much 
the weakeft part, mult have been the moft 
liable to a rupture. This certainly is the 
circumftance, in which the very great fin- 
gularity of the ca‘e before us confifts; and 
many difficulties offer again any obvious 
explanation. 

Two c.rcumftances, however, feem to 
throw fome light on this obfcure and diffi- 
cult quettion. The firlt confifts in the tex- 
ture, connections, and capacity, of the pe- 
rica dium; the fecond, in the order, in 
which the feveral furcharges muft have a- 
nifen, 

The pericardium is a ftrong tend:nous 
meinb:ane, inelaitic in every direétion, con- 
taining the two auricles, the two ventricles, 
and the two great arteries, as in a purfe; 
it is fixed to its contents at the back of the 
two auricles, where, by its conne&tion, it 
furrounds the two vene cave; hence, paf- 
fing along the arch formed by the aorta, it 
deicends to the pulmonary artery, and con 
tinues round the orifices of the pulmonary 
veins, firm'y attached to thele feveial parts 


in its paflage. By thefe conneét ons, thefe 
parts are ail fixed in their feveral ftations, 
incapable of feparating fiom each other, or 
fhifting their fituations, however they may 
happen to be comprefled. ‘The pericardi- 
um is generally faid to ferve as a defence to 
the heart ; but that defence feems to confift, 
chiefly, in preven ing the right auricle from 
being ttretched by the depreffions (or com- 
planations) of the diaphragm, in hunger 
and infpiration, and, by its bearing firmly 
aga nft the fides of the auricles, to fupport 
and ftrengthen them aguinft too great dif- 
tenfions; for the cavity of the pericardium 
feems to be but litrle more, than commen- 
furate to the bulk of its coatents, when one 
half of them are filled, and the other half 
empty. This will appear, upon endea- 
vouring to fill the heart, with its auricles, 
and its two great arteries, with wax, at the 
fame time, while it is isclofed in the peri- 
cardium ; in which experiment, oné or o- 
ther of the e cavities will be found to have 
been fo comprefled by the pericardium, as 
to have refufed a free admittance to the 
wax, and will, therefore, be found propor- 
tionally empty. 

The inclaftic texture, conne€tions, and 
capacity, of the pericardium, being thus 
ftaied, let us now confider the ovcer in 
which the f-veral diftenfi-os muft have a- 
rifen, in the two great arteries and cavities 
of the heat, with the neceflary effe&s of 
tho dittenfions on the pe.icardium, and 
the parts which it con-ains. 

The firft didenfion (ind this a great and 
violent one) muit have arifen in the aorta; 
and the confequent preffure on the pulmo- 
nary artery (hy the aorta fo diftended) mu& 
have been fufficient (either by degrees 
or at once) to ftop the blood’s difcharge out 
of the right vencricle and pulmonary artery, 
and to diftend both thofe cavities greatly be- 
yond their natural ftate of repletion. So 
that, under thefe circumftances, the two 
great arteries, and the sight ventricle, muft 
have been under an extraordinary and con- 
tinued diftenfion (and, confequently, an in- 
creafe of bulk) at the fame time ; whereas, 
in the natural ftate of the body, thefe three 
cavities are alternately dilated and contra&- 
ed, and the right ventricle is always propor- 
tionally dim‘nifhed in bulk, as the pulmo. 
nary artery is increafed, and vice verfa. So 
that, with refpe& to thefe three great cavi- 
ties, (fuppofing that their feveral diftenfions 
had been no greater than natural) the peri- 
cardium muft have been obliged to contain 
one third more in proportion, than its capa- 
city was formed to receive. During this 
time the blood being flopped in its paflage 
through the lungs, and its afflux to the left 
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auricle and ventricle being thereby fulpend- 
ed, the left auricle and ventricle mutt have 
remained in 2 contraéted ftate; in confe- 
quence of which, the right veatricle had 
ample fpace in the pericaidium, to admit 
that degree of difteufion, which was previ- 
oufly requifite for its burfting. But the 
right auricie (bring fixed to its ftation by its 
coanestions with the lef: auricle and the pe- 
rica dium, and being firmly compreffed a- 
grinft the pericardium, by the aorta, the 
palmorary artery, and the right ventricle, 
all which appear to have been, at this time, 
gieatly diftended beyond their natural bulk) 
muit have been thereby deprived of the 
fpace in the per cardjum, neceffury to admit 
of its being dittended; and the whole fur- 
charge and diftenfion muit, by the preffure 
of the pericardium en the aur'cle, neceflari- 
ly have been confised to the right ventricle, 
til] it burit. 

Had thefe furcharges arifen in any other 
order, their effects muft have been greatiy 
different: As for initance, if the fu:charge 
in the right ventricle had arifen from any o- 
ther preifure than from a diftenfion of the 
acita, the extraordinary buik of the aorta, 
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and its preflure againft the pulmonary arte. 
ry, would not have exifted, and the right 
auricle, not being then compreffed again 
the pericardium, would have been at liberty 
to diftend, till the blood had made its way 
through its fides, 

In confirmation of this power here attri- 
buted to the pericardium, of ftrengthening 
and upporting its contained parts, let it be 
oblerved, that, in the cafe under confidera- 
tion, the place of the fiflure in the aorta is 
precifely where the preflure of the pericar- 
dium is kept off from the aorta, to a confi- 
derable degree, by the fituation of the right 
auricle and the pulmonary artery. 

My Lord, in order to give a clear and 
diftin& idea of this very exiraordinary cafe, 
I have here annexed a print, having the ori- 
fice in the right ventricle, and the extravafa- 
tion covering the fiffure in the aorta, exactly 
marked as they appeared to, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordthip’s 
moft obedient 
and moft humble fervant, 
FRANK NICHOLLS. 


The Lire of JOHN SOBIESKI, Kine of Porann, finifhed from Page 297 
of our laft. , 


The army begun its march about the 
end of June. The King atiended the ex- 
pedition in a languid and exhauted flate: 
His mind had lott nothing of its former vi- 
gour; but his bedily flrength tailed him 
intirely at Jaflowiecz, where he was obliged 
to give up the command, and Prince James 
took pofleffion of jt with all the enfigns of 
power, The Prince thereiore, taking the 
thunderbolt our of his father’s hands, ad- 
vanced towards K-minicc, where he ar- 
rived on the roth of July. Tre bombard. 
ment !afted ix days with a moft terrifying 
noife. The betiegers played upon the town 
with fifty pieces of cannon, and fixteen 
mogtars; and the befeged returned their 
fire from three hundred. The Poles fosn 
difcovered that their powder was confuming 
to little purpofe ; and thought proper. to 
flacken their fire, when they faw the Tar- 
tars pals the Nieiter, and advance towards 
them. However, ng.hing decifive happened 
between the two armies, who only can- 
nonaded each other acrois the river with 
Jitile lofs. The campa'gn ended with no 
other expioii than the run of a few houfes 
in Kaminiec, and the death of three or 
four hund ed Tartars, who fell into an 
ambulcade; inconfiderable effects to be pro- 
duced by fo great a caule. 

The efforts of the league were attended 

3 


with fuccefs in other places; but the King, 
when he was informed of the horrid tra- 
gedy that the Auftrians had atted in Hun- 
gary, repented that he had not fet that 
crown upon the head of his fon, when the 
Hungarians, won by his virtues, follicited 
him to do it, after the battle of Vienna. 
Being now decaying in his health, be hoped 
at leait to tranimit to him that which he 
wore himlelf, and refolved to take advan- 
tage of the asproaching Diet, to make the 
Poies concur in his defign: But this Diet 
afforded only a icene of diftraétion. 

At the fame time however [1688] a 
feene of a more joyful fort was preparing 
for the King at Wiina, the capital of Li- 
thuania; acity, which, having never feen 
its Sovereign, was impatient to pay him its 
homage. The people took no part in quar- 
rels of ftate; they were aitent.ve only to 
the glory and the benevolent difpofition of 
their Sovereign, and left it to the Grandees 
to criticife his faults. He was received 
upon the road, and in that great city, with 
tho'e acclamations and figns of joy which 
are never ex:orted from a tree people againit 
their will. 

From Wilna he repaired to Warfaw, 
where the Queen was impatient to fee him, 
as much for the plea‘ure of fharing with 
him in the government, as for the oe 
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pore him. She prevailed upon him to 
fubmit to a courfe of phyfic, before he took 
up arms ; and to conceit meatures for mar- 
rying Prince James to a widow, whofe im- 
menie pofleffions were coveted all over Eu- 
rope. This widow was the heirefs of the 
Houfe of Radziwil, the fame that Prince 
James would have married once before, 
in the year 1680, and whom he lott by 
means of the E‘eétor of Brandenburg, 
who procured her for his fon, Prince Lewis, 
The young hufband did not long enjoy his 
acquilition ; and the Court of Poland nego- 
ciated at Berlin to get polfcflion of the wi- 
dow, with gieater hopes of fucces than 
ever. The treaty was already far ad- 
vanced, and the Polith Envoy fent word, 
that Prince James's prefence was neceflary 


, toenfu-etucceis. The Prince flew to Ber- 


lin, entered the town incognito, and hada 
conference with the French Minifter, who 
was ordered by his Matter to promote the 
match, with a view to take off King John 
from the interefts of the Houte of Auitria. 
He had a private interview with the young 
widow, and got from her a forma! promite 
to marry him in eight months, (by which 
time her mourning would be out) upon 
pain of forfeiting ail her fortune. The 
nape ag geen were given and received 
on each fide, and the Prince fet out tor 
Warlaw, perfeétly fatisfied with his fuc- 
cefs, In confequence of this match, he 
would be in pofleffion of four duchies in 
the heart of Poland, acquire great per/onal 
weight, and be a confiderab.e ftep nearer 
to the throne. 

The news of the Prince’s fuccefs was re- 
ceived with great joy by the Court of War- 
faw, and particularly by the King, who 
loved his fon tenderly, and ftood in great 
need of laying his heart open to the im- 
preflions of joy. But it was only a tran- 
fitory gleam, which was foon followed by 
grief. While Prince James was returning 
home, with his promife, a more fortunate 
rival aétually married the Lidy at Berlin. 
The hufband was Prince Charles of New- 
burg, third fon to the Eleétor Palatine, 
aad brother to the Empreis. ‘The Elector 
of Brandenburg, to whom Leopold he'd 
out the alluring objeét of a regal crows, 
favoured this act of teachery, if the ill 
offices, which the max:ms of politics have 
fanctified in the morality of Sovere'gns, 
can be cailed by that name. I+ was itill 
the Emperor Leopold who thwarted ali the 
views of his aliy, the King of Poland, 
who had faved hin from deitruétion. 

This mortifying blow was receive! by 
the Court of Poland with all the tran{ports 
of grief and revenge. If John had been 


mafter of a force equal to that of Leopold 
or Lewis XIV, he would not have been 
affionted with impunity in the perfon of 
his fon. As things were, he fubmitted to 
the only expedient he had left, and acted 
as his weaknefs, and indeed reafon itielf, 
required. He confulted the Polith iaw- 
yers concerning the promife given by the 
faithiefs Princefs, and the penalty to which 
fhe had {ubje&ted herfelf. They were of 
opinion that the King hada right to con- 
fifcate all her eitates; but fuch a fentence 
could be pronounced only by the tribunal 
of the nation affembled in a general Diet ; 
and the nation was, at this juncture, wholly 
intent upon war. The negociation of Ber- 
lin, and the weak ftate of the King’s 
health, put off, till the month of Augutt, 
the opening of the campaign, which was 
attended with no fuccefs, 

The King could not quit his defigns 
upon the two crowns of Moldavia and 
Walachia, which he hoped to leave to his 
family, if that of Poland fhould pafs into 
other hands. He was fo much taken up 
with this great objet as to forget Kami- 
niec; and therefore the Poles continued 
their murmurs. 

- The year 1689 begun and ended in for- 
row; but the King had a larger thare of it 
than his fubje&ts. A Diet inwhich all his 
views proved abortive; the mi(carriage of 
his attempts upon Kaminiec; a dearth 
that defolated the kingdom ; the jealoufies 
of oppofite fa&tion:; the difflenhons that 
reigned among all the orders of the ftate; 
all thefe circumitances filled his mind with 
melancholy. 

He was alfo accufed of aiming at abfo-, 
luce power. Sone ind cations of this paf- 
fon had indeed e‘caped him; but, if he was 
ferioully bent upon it, is it credible that 
he would have cailed together the Diet fo 
often? He could not be ignorant, that, 
when a nation is affembled, it is always 
fuperior to its Chief. Burt he preferred the 
interefs of the Republic before his own au- 
tnority ; for there was no reign in which the 
nation was fo frequently affembled. 

The approach of the winter of 1691 gave 
time to the Princes of the Chriltian league 
to form new plans and recover their ftrength, 
The King of Poland was till hefitating be- 
tween Leopold and Lewis XIV. His repu- 
tation in Europe wes as great as theirs, but 
his power much lefs, and therefore he 
endeavoured to kee» terms with them both. 
His inclinations were for France; but his 
intereft again determined him to fide with 
the Houfe of Aufria. France indeed did 
not fail to make him tempting offers; but 
the Houfe of Aultiia, bv being fo near his 
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dominions, was in a condition to fulfil the 
promi(es it gave, whenever it was difpofed 
to keep its word. The King, at this very 
juncture, had a family-concern to fettle 
with that Court. He wanted to marry 
his fon, Prince James; and there was no 
fit match for him in Poland, fince that 
kingdom had loft its richeft heirefs. France 
indeed might have offered a Princefs of 
the blood; but it was refolved to have the 
daughter of a Sovereign; and Leopold, 
who at that time difpofed of the empire 
and all its Princes, propofed a daughter of 
the Eletor Palatine. She was fitter to that 
very Charles of Newburg, of whom Prince 
James had fo much caufe tocomplain. By 
this mariage, the houfe of Sobiefki became 
allied to all the Crowns of Europe, and 
Prince James was brother-in-law to the 
Emperor. This was the fir inftance of 
the Emperos’s having dealt fincerely with 
the King of Poland; and even in this he 
confulted rather his own ends than thofe 
of his ally, whom he fixed more firmly 
than ever in his intereft by this new con- 
nedtion. 

The Emperor being thus appeafed, and 
the French faétion humbled, the marriage- 
sejoicings were refumed with great f{picn- 
dor, when all was again difturbed by the 
difagreement that arofe in the Royal Family. 
‘The Queen, who ftill ruled in her bufband’s 
heart, had a mind to make the Princefs of 
Poland fenfble of her power ; the latter was 
not fo tractable as the former ex-eftei : 
Prince James took part in the diffatisfaction 
of his young wife; and was, befides this, 
highly mortified at a thing which concerned 
his own perfon. 

His brother, Prinee Alexander, was now 
no longer a child, and begun to fix his ey:s 
upon tne fplendor of the throne. ‘he 
charms that accompany the firft bloom of 
youth, an open countenance, an agreeable 
figure, a graceful air, and gentle manners, 
had gained him the heart of his mo:her; 
and fhe omitted no exped ent to make him 
fiill more agreeable to the King. Even 
the nation was already prepoffeffed in his 
favour; and it is the nation that makes 
the King. It was a faying current in the 
kingdom, that the youngeit was the fon 
of the K'ng, ard the eldeft the fon of 
the Grand Marfhal. Befides, as the Ieter 
¥ had been found ia the co!leflion of the 
Polifh prophscies to point out King 
Jvhn ; the let:er A was now difcovered to 
begin the name of his fucceffor. 

Prince Alexander was therefore confi- 
deed as a rival by Prince James, whofe 
jealoufy rofe to a higher pitch than ever, 
when the King lett Warlaw on the 13th 
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of June, 16913; and took with him this 
favourite fon to prefent him to the army, 
and form him for military glory. And yet 
the elder could not complain of being 
f'ghed by his auguft father. The King 
had invi.ed him, to accompany him with 
the Princefs ot Poland, who was to flay 
with the Queen in the palatinate of Raffia, 
tll the expedition was ended. But Prince 
James, who was diffotisfied with every 
th ng in his prefent ft of ill humour, an. 
{wered that he would not expofe his wife 
to the harfh treatment of the Queen; and 
that, as to b:mieif, having no fettled reve. 
nue, he could not bear the expence of the 
campaign. He thought proper to conceal 
the true reafon; aod the K ng, who might 
have laid his commands upon him, left 
him to his own inclinations, and departed 
without him. 

Toe next day, the Prince was ftil! more 
uneafy ; and, having advifed with the Auf. 
trian Ambailador, gave no ice to the Grand 
Chancellor that he would leave the king. 
dom, if Prince Alexander continued hig 
journey ; nor wili Poland, added he, dif. 
approve of my retuwing, when I fhall in- 
form the public in a manifetto, that the 
K'ng intends the th.oue for a younger fon, 
in prejudice of his eder. It is poffible, 
thar the Qoeen m:gh: even at that ome have 
formed this projeét, as tt appeared the af. 
terwards did; but the King certainly never 
though of i:; asd, had ie been at all pre. 
judiced in favour of his young:y fons, at 
an age when the di‘pofitions of the mind 
do not vet unfold themlelves, i: is prohabie 
he would have leased towards Prince Con- 
ftantine, the youngelt, who was his very 
piéture. But Prince James's paffion would 
fuffer him to attead to nothing. 

The King ordered him to be told, that 
he m ght fet out, with a father’s curfe at- 
tending him, whenever he pieafed; but 
that he muft never more expect to fee his 
Sove.eign and his Father, This menace 
had no efleX upon the Prince, who an- 
fwered, that he was going to retire to the 
Netherlands, of whicn Spain had offered 
him the government. The King was 
highly exafperated, and had thoughts of 
punithing him; his punifhment was al- 
ready begun; for the Courtiers durit not 
vilit him, and even his friends forfook hm. 
The Jetuit Vora and the Venetian Refident, 
both of them eloquent and infinuating, en- 
deavoured in a private conference to con- 
vince him of the weaknefs of his jea'ouly 
againft a brother, whole tender age intitled 
him to a few empty careffes ; of the in- 
juttice of his fulpicons with regard to the 
facceifion to the cruwa; and of the enor- 
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mity and the danger of rebelling agaioft his 
Father and his King. They prevailed upon 
him to afk pardon, and told him that he 
would be very happy, if he could obtain it. 
The Prince therefore went to the army te 
throw himfelf at the King’s feet. The 
father foon forgave him, and permitted 
him to hare the laurels which he expected 
to gather this campaiga. It was an af- 
fefting fight to fee the hero between his 
two fons, one reftored to favour, and al- 
ready inured to arms; the other always 
beloved, and going to learn the way to 
conqueit; and all three marching againft 
the enemies of their country. The Queen 
and the Princefs of Poland ftaid behind 
upon the frontiers, and concealed their mu- 
tual averfion. 

It was refolved, in the Council of war 
held by the Poles, to enter Walachia, as 
the fiege of Kaminiec ftill appeared imprac- 
ticable with their prefent forces, to make 
them‘elves mafters, by ihe way, of Soroc, 
a Turkifh fortrefs upon the Niefter. In 
effet, Soroc and Nerzecum were all the 
fruit of the campaigo. The vaft quantity 
of fnow, which fell uncommonly early, 
froze the foldiers, broke up the roads, em- 
barvaffed the artillery and the waggons, and 
fatigued both men and horfes. When the 
Polih army arrived upon the frontiers of 
the kingdom, they looked as if they came 
from a defeat. Tunis was the fourth time 
that the King failed in his aitempts upon 
Moldavia and Walachia; and the Emperor 
Leopold wanted but little of being equally, 
or more unfortunate, in Hungary. 

This campaign was the laft that the 
King of Poland ever made. It was not 
his advanced age that made it neceflary 
for him to retire; (for he was only fixty- 
one) but forty yeas fpent in war, during 
which he had never {pared his own perfon ; 
ten in the great offices of the Republic, 
eighteen upon a throne which required con- 
ftant a&tion; all thefe labours had worn 
out his body, and his mind felt the effects 
of it. He re§gned the command of the 
army te the Grand-General Jablonowski, 
in order to apply himielf wholly to the 
internal adminift.ation of the kingdem ; 
and even this was above his ftreagth. He 
was in that ambiguous fituation of being 
too far gone to govern himéelf, and not 
far enough to be wholly governed by 
others. 

The time drew near, when the King of 
Poland was to end his reign, his life, and 
his fufferings. It was now four years fince 
he had given up the command of the 
army ; he had lately even quitred the fron- 
tier, where his pre‘ence kept the enemy io 


awe, and fixed his refidence at Warfaw, 
on account of the ruined ftate of his health. 
He laboured, at the fame time, under the 
effe&ts of his old wounds, the gout, the gra- 
vel, many fymptoms of a drop‘y, and a 
great difficulty of breathing; and it was 
uncertain by which he would fall. He 
daily loft fome portion of that ztherial 
fire which animates the human frame; nor 
could the furs, in which he lay wrapped 
upon a couch, reftore to him either motion 
or fpirits. 

The Turks and Tartars had fome know- 
ledge of his condition; but they confidered 
him as a lion, to whom the other animals 
fhew refpest, even when he is afleep. They 
attempted nothing of importance, at a time 
when they might have done what they 
pleafed ; only a few Tartars made their in- 
curfions, which were reftrained by the 
Grand. General Jablonowkki. 

Acirumftance flill more extraordinary is, 

that the King’s illnefs contributed alfo to 
fave the nation from its own madaefs. 
Being juft upon the point of lofing him, 
its attention was more taken up with the 
thoughts of a future Leader, than with the 
divifions that had difturbed its peace for the 
three laft years. They who carried their 
views beyond their own country, were di- 
vided between the E'e&tors of Bavaria and 
Saxony, and the Prince of Conti: They, 
who were for chufing at home, mentioned 
Jablonowkki or Koniki; the partifans of 
the prefent Royal Family talked of Prince 
James, or Prince Alexander, The Queen 
was acculed of defigning to fhare her c.own 
and her bed with the Grand- General Jablo- 
nowfki, to the prejudice of her own iffue ; 
and, in cafe fhe could not fucceed, of pro- 
curing the crown for Prince Alexander, pre- 
ferably to her eldeft fon. In the latter cafe, 
as well as inthe former, fhe would have 
gratified her affe&tions and her ambition 
together; fince Prince Alexander's youth, 
and the tender attachment he hed for his 
mother, feemed to enfure her of governing 
long in hisname. The King, in the tew 
eafy moments that his acute pains left him, 
had a profpeé& of nothing but misfortunes : 
his kingdom difturbed by fa&ions within, 
and attacked by enemies without; the 
crown, which he had gained by merit, and 
worn with glory, juft going to become a 
prey to fattions; uncertain, whether it 
would continue in his famly; and that 
family, by feparating into different interefts, 
completing the anxiéties of his mind. In 
this fituation, he gave up every thing to 
fortune; and, next to the confolations of 
religion, had recourfe to letters and phi- 
lofuphy fox mitigating the evils he felt. 


During 
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During the whole winter of 1696, weekly 
reports of his death were fpread over Eu- 
rope and‘Afia. At the approach of {pring, 
the increafing warmth of the fun feemed to 
revive in bim a few {parks of life, and he 
went to his five gardens at Vilianow to 
breathe a purer air; but he was too far 
gone to enjoy it. 

On ther7th of June, being Trinity- 
Sunday, the King took a walk in his gar- 
den at Villanow. He even dined with ome 
appetite, and fhewed other fymptoms of 
being better; bur death was bufy within 
him all the while. A few hours after, he 
was feized with a fit of an apoplexy, in 
the midft of the Royal Family, and fell 
motionlefs upon the floor. In about an 
hour, he recovered his fenfes; and, regret- 
ting, as it were, being waked out of this 
fleep of death, in which he was infenfible 
of the miferies of life, he faid, in a lan- 
guage that was familiar to him, Stava bena, 

was well. Every face, but his own, 
was froze with terror. He bore his fuffer- 
ings with the firmnefs of a foldier, a phi- 
lofopher, and a Chriftian; and employed 
his laft moments in endeavouring to ¢..n- 
vince his children of the neceflity of their 
living in the clofeft union. He conjured 
the Queen to have no other intereft in view 
but theirs, if the defired to preferve the 
crown in her family; recommending it to 
them all to follow the advice of Polignac, 
who had merited, he faid, their confidence 
and his. He exhorted alfo the Senators, 
who were prefent, to preferve mutual con- 
cord, for the good of the republic; whofe 
welfare would be an obje& of his withes, 
even in the prefence of the great fource of 
all power, before whom he fhould fo foon 
appear; and he died, like Auguftus, on 
the fame day of the year that he was raifed 
to the throne, in the fixty-fixth year of 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. 

The misfortunes that befel his family 
are a leflon to the children of Kings, that, 
for want of mutual concord, they may Io 
all the advantages of their birth. Piince 
James, before he had loft all hope of fuc- 
ceeding his father, was pur‘ued {word in 
hand in a provincial diet, and, inftead of a 
throne, met with a prifon at Leipfic; 
from which he was at length releaftd, in 
order to go and live in Silefia, a fubjré to 
the Houfe of Auftria, Prince Conftantine, 
having made his efcape out of the fame pri- 
fon, went and married in Poland, like a 
private Gentleman. His wife was a Ger- 
man Baronefs, one of the Maids of ho 
nour to the Princefs of Newburg; a match 

to which he was prompted by ilove, and 
attempted to get rid of afterwards, when 
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it was too late. Prince Alexander wene 
to refide at Rome, where the Pope refufed 
to fee him, on account of the honours he 
claimed ; nor did he receive them at lat 
but upon his death. bed, and in the habit 
of a Capuchin; having taken the vows of 
that order in Ins laft agony, as a means to 
enfure, as he imagined, his falvation. The 
Queen, their mother, fpent alfo many 
years among the Princes of the church; 
but was at laft tired of that fituation, and 
caine to die in her own country, in the caftle 
of Blois, which Lewis XIV. gave her for 
her latt afylum. 

The name of Sobiefki is extin&, but the 
family ftill fubfifts in the female line, and 
his pofterity is well known in Europe. The 
pretent Eleftor of Bavaria, far more happy 
than the Emperor, his father, in governing 
only his hereditary dominions; the young 
hero whom England difowns ; and another 
Prince, whom the bare name of Turenne 
would fufficiently endear to France; are 
all three great grandfons of the famous 
Sobiefki, and all three are worthy of their 
great anceftor, 

Thofe who hated, and thofe who envied 
the King of Po'and, gave him, even be- 
fore his death, the name of Vefpafian. If 
he hed one of that Emperor's faults, the 
love of money, he was 2lfo poffeffed of his 
virtues. Like him, he was raifed to the 
throne by his military fervices. The charms 
of his wit, the readinefs with which he 
fpoke feveral languages, his acquaintance 
with polite literature, the agreeablenefs of 
his converfation, the gentlenefs of his man- 
ners, his fincerity in friendfhip, his conju- 
gal tendernefs, and paternal affection ; all 
thefe qualities, which would have made 
him an am‘able man in private life, would 
not have been fufficient for his exalted fta- 
tion. Endued with great itrength of body 
and aétivity of mind, deeply read in the 
Jaws of his country, acquainted with the 
intereft of foreign nations, and verfed in the 
theory of war, equally eloquent in the Diet, 
and enterprifing in the field, he convinced 
his countrymen, before he was railed to 
the throie, of his capacity to govern and 
defend them. He poffeffed, in an eminent 
degree, mott of the virtues that become a 
royal ftation. He did juftice to his ene- 
mies, as well as to his friends; and al- 
ways behaved to the later in the fame man- 
ner as when he wanted their affiftance to 
gain the crown, The warmth of his tem- 
p7r made him foon take five; but his heart 
was void of malice. His cruelty to the 
Turks, afte: a viStory, muft be attributed 
to a remnant of the crufading fpirit, which, 
upon thefe occafions, and thefe only, ae 
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the natu-al humanity of his temper, which 
was not fufficiently matured by philofophy. 
He was o‘ten affronted in fuch a ftate as 
Poland, where liberty is always upon the 
watch againft the hand that governs; and 
et he never lifted up that hand but againit 
thofe who offended their country. His 
zeal for religion was free from the acri- 
mony of an intolerating fpirit; Geeks, 
Proteftants, Jews, and fome remains of 
the Socinians, lived in peace under his go- 
vernment; and this was no {mall matter, 
at a time when other Catholic powers 
were banifhing or maffacring their fubjeéts, 
in order to convert them. The dignity of 
a King did not obliterate from his mind 
the principles of a citizen, and he aflem- 
bled the nation much ofteoer than any of 
his predeceffors. He fpent his reign in the 
Senate, in the midft of Diets, and in the 
fatigues of war; he never thought that the 
Palace of a King thouid be appropriated to 
magnificence and luxury; but made him- 


felf thoroughly acquainted with men and 
things. In concerting the plan of his 
campaigns, he liftened to every one, but 
was determined by himfelf alone; and, 
knowing how neceflary the prefence of a 
King is, for the purpofes of difcipliney 
celerity, and even viétory, he always headed 
his troops in perion, till the badnels of his 
health prevented him. His country always 
admired, and would perhaps have loved 
him, if a free people were not always jea- 
lous of their liberty; perhaps too, if he 
had been lefs fond of the Queen. He had 
the fingular glory of humbling the Ortoman 
power, which for a long time had humbled 
the Princes of Chriftendom. All Europe 
fought his alliance; and Poland acquired 
an importance under his government, which 
it has but ill preferved. Charles XII, the 
Alexander of the North, lamented his 
death in thefe empbatical terms: So great 
a King ought never to have died, 


CANTHARIDES taken internally are not always prejudicial. 
From the Ephemerides of the Curious. 


HE inhabitants of the Upper Hun- 
gary, beyond the Tein or Tibiicus, 
are fubje&t to an extraordinary malady, 
fomewhat like the hydrophobia. A great 
heat in the head, which afterwards feizes 
upon the whole body, follows a fudden 
{welling of the neck, and they die in four 
days, if not relieved in time. As a remedy 
for this difeafe, they content themfelves with 
taking, in a potion, ten cantharides pulveri- 
fed, and in one dofe ; which procures them 
a plentiful fweat, and fometimes a copious 
excretion of urine, but without any pain. 
This remedy might be dangerous to the 
Germans and moft other nations, but thofe 
Hungarians are of very ftrong and robuft 
conftitutions, and they are perfuaded that, 
if cantharides are taken intire and without 
feparating any thing from them, they never 
do any harm; becaufe in the feet of thofe 
infe&s, according to them, is contained the 
antidote of the poifon of their bodies. 
The Hungarians of thofe parts gather a 
very great quantity of cantharides in the 


month of May, and in fummer, which they 
find chiefly on afh trees, and preferve them 
in ftrong vinegar, to ufe them, as they may 
have occafion, againft the venomous bite of 
mad animals. If aman has been bitten, 
they give him one, two, three, or even five 
cantharides, and a much greater number 
to an animal, as a horfe, cow, hog, dog, 
&c. They are taken intire with the wings, 
feet, and head, in brandy, Venice-treacle, or 
bread ; and feveral of thofe Hungarians, 
who had taken them, either againft the dif- 
eae they are fubjeé&t to, or againit the bite 
of mad dogs, being afked concerning their 
operation, declared that they neither expe- 
rienced a dyfury, nor evacuation of blood, 
but only a very plentiful flow of urine, 
which lafted about 24 hours. However, 
the wonderful conftitution of thofe people 
cannot be admired too much, which is fo 
ftrong, that they can take thirty grains of 
the tithymalus or ricinus without the leatt 
danger. 


ADisseErTaTiIon om ORACLES. 


E W fuperftitions have been fo famous, 

and fo feduétive of the minds of man- 
kind during a number of ages, as Oracles. 
In treaties of peace or truces, the Greeks 
never forgot to ftipulate the liberty of go- 
ing to Oracles. No colony undertook new 
fetilements, no war was declared, no im- 
porian: affair begun, without firft confult- 


ing the Oracles. 

The mof renowned were thofe of Del- 
phos, Dodona, Trophonius, Jupiter Ham- 
mon, and the Clarian Apollo. Some bave 
attributed the Oracles of Dodona to oaks, 
others to pigeons. The opinion of thofe 
pigeon-prophetefles was introduced by the 
equivocation of a Theflahan word, which 
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fignified both a pigeon and a woman; and 
gave room to the fable, that two pigeons 

aving taken wing from Thebes, one of 
them fled into Lybia, where it occafioned 
the eftablifhing of the Oracle of Jupiter 
Hammon ; and the other, having (topped on 
the oaks of the forett of Dodona, informed 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring parts, 
that it was Jupiter's intention there fhould 
be an Oracle in that place. Herodotus has 
thus explained this fable : There were for- 
merly two Prieft:fles of Thebes, who were 
carried off by Phenician Merchants. She 
that was fold into Greece, fettled in the fo- 
reft of Dodona, where great numbers of 
the ancient inhabitants-of Greece went to 
gather acorns. She there erefted a little 
chapel at the foot of an oak, in honour of 
the fame Jupiter, whofe Prieftefs the had 
been; and here it was this ancient Oracle 
was eitablifhed, which in after times be- 
came fo famous. The manner of deliver- 
ing the Oracles of D2dona was very fingu- 
Jar. There was a great number of kettles 
fufpended from trees near a copper ftatue, 
which was alfa fufpended with a bunch of 
rods in its hand. When the wind happen- 
ed to put it in motion, it ftruck the firft 
kettle, which commnnicating its motion to 
the reft, all of tiem tingled, and produced 
a certain found which contined for a long 
time; after which the Oxucle fpoke. 

The Oracle of Jupiter Hammon was in 
the defert, in the midft of the burning fands 
of Africa. This Oracle declared to Alex- 
ander, that Jupiter was his father. Afier 
feveral queftions having atked if the death 
of his father was fufficiently revenged, the 
Qiacle anfwered, That the death of Philip 
was revenged, but that the father of Alexander 
was immortal, This Oracle gave occafion to 
Lucan to put great fentiments in the mouth of 
Cato. After the battle of Pharfalia, when 
Ceefar began to be Matter of the world, La- 
bienus {aid to Cato: ‘ As we have now fo 
good an opportunity of confulting fo cele- 
brated an Oracle, let us know from it how 
to regulate our conduét during this war. 
The Gods wil! not declare themfelves more 
willingly for any one than Cato. You 
have always been befriended by the Gods, 
and may therefore have the confidence to 
converfe with Jupiter: Infornr yourfelf of 
the deftiny of the tyrant and the fate of our 
country ; whether we are to preferve our li-. 
berty, or to lofe the fruit ef the war; and 
you may learn too what that virtue is to 
which you have been devoted, and what its 
reward.’ Cato, full of the divinity that 
was within him, returned to Labienus an 
anfwer worthy of an Oracle: ¢ On what 
account, Labtenus, would you have me 


con‘ult Jupiter? Shall I afk him whether it 
be better to lofe life than liberty ? Whether 
life be a real good? Whether virtue de. 
ends on fortune? We have within us, La- 
lsien, an Oracle that can anfwer all thefe 
=. Nothing happens but by the or- 
er of God. Let us not require of him to 
repeat to us what he has fufficiently en. 
graved on our hearts. Truth has not with- 
drawn into thofe deferts; it is not graved 
on thofe fands. The abode of God is the 
heavens, the earth, the feas, and virtuous 
hearts. God fpeaks.to us by all that we 
fee, by all that furrounds us. Let the in- 
conftant, and thofe that are fubject to wa- 
ver, according to events, have recourie te 
Oracles. For my part, I find in nature 
every thing that can infpire the moft con- 
fant refolution. The daftard, as well as the 
brave, cannot avoid death. Jupiter cannot 
tellus more.” Cato thus fpoke, and quitred 
the country without confulting the Oracle. 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and feveral 
other authors relate, That a herd of goats 
d {covered the Oxacle of Delphos, or of the 
Pythian Apollo. “When a gat happened 
to come near enough the cavern, to breathe 
the air that paffed out of it, fhe returned 
fkipping and bounding about, and her voice 
articulated fome extraordinary founds ; 
which having been obferved by their keep- 
ers, they went to look in, and were feized 
with a fury that made them jump about, 
and foretel future events. Coretas, as 
Plutarch tells, was the name of the goat- 
herd that difeovered the Oracle. One of 
the guaids of Demetrius, coming too near 
the mouth of the cavern, was fuffocated by 
the force of the exhalation, and ded fud- 
denly. The orifice or vent-hole of the 
cave was covered with a tripod confecrated 
to Apollo, on which the Priefteffes, called 
Pythoneffes, fat, io fill themfelves with the 
prophetic vapour, and to conceive the fpi- 
rit of divination, with the furor that made 
them know futurity, and foretel it in 
Greek hexameters. Plutarch fays, that, 
on the ceflation of Oracles, a Pythonefs 
was fo exceffively tormented by the vapour, 
and iuffered fuch violent convulfions, that all 
the Priefts ran away, and fhe died {.on after. 
Paufanias defcribes the ceremonies that 
were practifed for confulting the Oracle of 
Trophonius. Every man that went down 
into his cave, never Jaughed his whole life 
after. This gave anlles to the prover- 


bial faying concerning thofe of a melan- 
choly air: ¢ He has confulted Trophonius.” 
Plato relates that, the two brothers, Aga- 
medes and Trophonius, having built the 
‘Temple of Apollo, and afked the Ged, for 
a reward, what he thought of moft advan- 
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tage to men; both died in the night that 
fucceeded their prayer. Paufanias gives us 
a quite different account, In the palace 
they built for the King Hyrieus, they fo 
Jaid a ftone, that it might be taken away, 
and in the night they crept in through the 
hole they had thus contrived, to fteal the 
King’s treafures. The K ng, obferving 
the quantity of his gold dimmifhed, though 
no locks nor feals were broke open, had 
trans fixed abou: his coffers, and, Agamedes 
being catched in one of them, Trophonius 
cut off his head to prevent his difcovering 
him. Trophonius having difappeared that 
moment, it was given out that the earth bad 
fwallowed him in the fame fpet, and impi- 
ous fuperflition went fo far as to place this 
wicked wretch in the rank of Gods, and to 
confult his Oracle with ceremonies equally 
painful and myfterious. 

Tacitus fpeaks thus of the Oracle of the 
Clarian Apollo: Germanicus went to con- 
fult the Oracle ot Claros. It it not a wo- 
man that delivers the Oracle there as at Del- 
phos, but a man chofen out of certain fmi- 
lies, and always of Miletum. It is fuffici- 
ent to tell him the number and names of 
thofe who come to confult him; whereupon 
he retires into a grot, and, having taken 
fome water out of a well that lies hid in it, 
he anfwers you in verfes to whatever you 
have thought of, though this man is often 
very ignorant. 

Dion Caffius explains the manner, in 
which the Oracle of Nymphea in Epirus de- 
livered its refponfes. ‘The party that con- 
fulted took incenfe, and, having prayed, 
threw the incenfe into the fire. It the thing 
defired was to be obtained, the incenfe was 
immediately in flames, and, even in the cafe 
of its not falling into the fire, the flame pur- 
fued and confumed it. But, if the thing 
was not to fucceed, the incenfe did not come 
near the fire, or, if it fell into the flame, it 
ftarted out and fled. It fo happened fer 
prognofticating futurity, in regard to every 
thing that was atked, except death and mar- 
riage, about which it was not allowed to 
atk any queftions. 

Thofe.who confulted the Oracle of Am- 
phiaraus, lay on the fkins of viétims, and 
received the anfwers of the Oracle in a 
dream. Virgil attefts the fame thing of the 
Oracle of Faunus in Italy. 

A Governor of Cilicia, who gave little 
credit to Oracles, and who was always fur- 
rounded by unbelieving Epicureans, fent a 
letter fealed with his fignet to the Oracle 
ot Mopfus, requiring one of thofe an{wers 
that were received in a dream. Tie mef- 
fenger, charged with the letter, brought it 
back to him in the fame condition, not hav- 


ing been opened ; and informed him, that 
he had feen, in a dream, a very well made 
man, who faid to him, ‘ Black,’ without 
the addition of ever anether word. Then 
the Governor, opening the letter, affured his 
company, that he wanted to know of the Di- 
vinity, whether he fhould facrifice a white 
or black bull. 

In the temple of the Goddefs of Syria, 
when the ftatue of Apollo was inclined to 
delive: O:acles, it {weated, moved, and was 
full of agitations on its pedeftal. Then, 
the Priefts carrying it on their fhoulders, it 
pufhed and turned them on all fides, and 
the High-prieft interrogating it on all forts 
of affairs, if it refufed its confent, it drove 
the Priefts back; if otherwife, it made them 
advance. 

Suetonius fays, That, fome months before 
the birth of Auguftus, an O-acle was cur- 
rent, importing, that Nature was Jabouring 
at the produétion of a King, who would be 
Matter of the Roman Empire; that the Se- 
nate, in great coniternation, had forbid the 
rearing of any male children who fhould 
be born that year, but that the Senators, 
whofe wives were pregnant, found means 
to hinder the infcribing of the decree in 
the public regifters. It seems that the pree 
difion, of which Auguftus was only the 
type, regarded the birth of Jefus Chrift, the 
fpiritual King of the whole world ; or that 
the wicked {pirit was willing, by fuggefting 
this rigorous decree to the Senate, to dife 
pofe Herod, by this example, to involve the 
Meffiah in the maffacre that was made by 
his orders of all the children of two years 
andunder. The whole world was then full 
of the expectation of the Meffiah’s coming. 
We fee, by Virgil’s fourth Eclogue, that he 
applies to the fon of the Conful Afinius 
Pollio the prophecies, which from the Jews 
had then paiied into foreign nations. This 
child, the obje& of Virgil's flattery, died 
the ninth day after he was born. Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Jofephus applied to Vef- 
pafian the prophecies that regarded the 
M:ffiab. 

The Oracles were ofien very equivocal, 
or fo obfcure, that their iiga:fication was 
not underftood till after the event. A few 
examples, out of a great many, wiil. be 
fufficient. Cuizefus having received from the 
Pythonefs this anfwer, That, by pafling the 
River Halys, he would deftroy a great Em- 
pire; he underftocd it to be the Empire of 
his enemy, whereas he deftroyed his own. 
The Oracle confulted by Pyrrhus gave him 
an anfwer, which might be equally under- 
ftood of the viétory ef Pyrrius, and the 
victory of the Romans, his enemies. 

Aio te, Aiac:da, Romanos vincere poffe. 
Aaaz The 
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The equivocation lies in the conftruétion 
of the Latin tongue, which cannot be ren- 
dered in Englith. The Pythone(s advifes 
Creius to guard againft the mule. ‘The 
King of Lydia underftood nothing of the 
Oracle, which denoted Cyrus de‘cended 
from two different nations, fromthe Medes 
by Mandana, his mother, the daughter 
of Aftyages ; and from the Pe:fians by his 
father Cambyfes, whole race was by far lefs 
grand and illuitrious. Nero had for an- 
fwer, from the Oracle of Delphos, that 
feventy-three might prove fatal to him. 
He believed he was fafe from all danger till 
that age, but, finding himfelf deferted by 
every one, and hearing Galba proclaimed 
Emperor, who was feventy three years of 
age, he was fenfible of the deceit of the 
Oracle. 

St. Jerome obferves, That, if the devils 
declare any truth, they always join lyes to 
it, and ufe fuch ambiguous expreffions, 
that they may be equally applied to contrary 
events. 

Whilft the falfe Oracles of Demons de- 
ceived the idolatrous nations, truth had 
retired among the chofen people of God. 
The Septuagint have interpreted Urim 
and Thummim, manifeftation and truth, 
Bnrvow x) carnbssay; Which exprefles how 
different thofe divine Oracles were from the 
falfe and equivocal of Demons. Ic is faid 
in the book of Numbers, That Eleazar, the 
fucceflor of Aaron, thal! interrogate Urim 
in form, and that a refolution fhall be 
taken according to the anfwer given. 

The ephod applied to the cheit on the fa- 
cerdotal veitments of the High-prieft, was a 

iece of ftuff covered with twelve precious 

ones, on which the names of the twelve 
tribes were engraved, It was not allowed 
to confult the Lord by Urim and Thum- 
mim, but for the King, the Prefident of 
the Sanhedrim, the General of the army, 
and other public perfons, and on affairs that 
regarded the general intereft of the nation. 
If the affair-was to fucceed, the ftones of 
the ephod emitted a {parking light, or the 
High-prieft infpired predi&ed the fuccefs, 
Jofephus, who was born thirty years after 
Chrift, fays, That it was then two hun- 
dred years fince the ftores of the ephod had 
geven an anfver to confultations by their 
extraordinary luftre. 

The Scriptures only inform us, that Urim 
ard Thummim were fomething that Mofes 
had put in the High-prieft’s breait-plate. 
& me Rabbins by rath conjefures, have be- 
lieved that they were two ‘mall fta‘ues hid- 
den wthin the breaft-plate; others, the 
ineffable name of God, graved in 3 myf- 
terivus manner, Without defigning to dif- 


cover what has not been explained to us, 
we fhould underftand, by Ui im and Thum- 
mim, the divine infpiration annexed to the 
confecrated brea plate. 

Several paffages of the Scciprure leave 
room to believe, That an articulate voice 
came forth from the:propitiatory, or holy 
of holies; beyond the veil of the taberna- 
cle; and that this voice was heard by the 
High-priett. 

if the Urim and Thummim did not 
make anfwer, it was a fign of God’s anger, 
Saul, abandoned by the Spirit of the Lord, 
contulted it in vain, and obtained no fort 
of anfwer. It appears by fome paflages 
of St. John’s Gofpel, that, in the time of 
Chiift, the exercife of the Chief-priefthood 
was ftill attended with the gift of prophecy. 

When men began to be better inftructed 
by the lights ph:lofophy had introduced into 
the world, the falfe Oracles infenfibly loft 
their credit. Chryfippus filled an intire 
volume with falfe or doubiful Oracles, 
Oenomaus, to be rev enged of fome Oracle 
that had deceived him, made a compilation 
of Oracles, to fhew their ridicule and va- 
nity. Evufebius has preferved fome frag- 
ments of this criticifm on Oracles by Oeno- 
maus. I might, fays Origen, have re- 
courfe to the authority of Arittotle, and the 
Peripatetics, to make the Pythonefs much 
fufpeéted ; I might extraé&t from the writ- 
ings of Epicurus and his fe&tators an abun- 
dance of things t» diferedit Oracles ; and I 
might thew that the Greeks themtelves made 
no great account of them. 

The reputation of Oracles was greatly 
leffened, when they became an artifice of 
politics. Themiftocles, with a defign of 
engaging the Athenians to quit Athens, 
and to embark, in order to be in a betier 
condi ion to refit Xerxes, mace the Pytho- 
ne({s deliver an Oracle, commanding them 
to take refuge in wooden walls. Demof- 
thenes faid, That the Pythonefs philippifed, 
to fignify that the was gained over by Phi- 
lip’s prefents. 

The ceffation of Oracles is attefted by 
feveral piophane authors, as Strabo, Juve- 
nal, Lucan and others. Plutarch accounts 
for the caufe of it, either that the benefits 
of the Gods are not eternal as them‘elves 
are ; or that the Genii, who prefided over 
Oracles, are fubje&t to death; or that the 
exhalations of the earth had been exhauft- 
ed. It appears, that the laft reafon had 
been alledged in the time of Cicero, who 
ridicules it in his fecond book ef D.vination, 
as if the fpirit of prophefy, fuppofed to be 
excited by fubrerraneous effluvia, had eva- 
porated by length of time, as wine or pickle 
by being long kept, 
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Suidas, Nicephorus, and Cedrenus relate, 
that Auguftus having conful ed the Oracle of 
Delphos, could ob.ain no other anfwer but 
this: The Hebrew child whom all the Gods 
obey, drives me hence, and fends me back to 
hell : Get out of this temple without fpeak- 
ing one word.” Suidas adds, that Au- 
guftus ded cated an altar in the Cap'tol, with 
this in'cription: * To the eldeft fon of God." 
Notwithftanding thefe teftimonies, the anf- 
wer of the O:acie of Delobosto Auguftus 
feems very fufjicious. Cedrenus cites Eu- 
febius for this Oracle which is not now found 
in his works ; and Augu(tus’s peregrination 
into Greece was eighteen years before the 
birth of Cirift. 

Suidas and Cedrenus give an account a!fo 
of an ancient Ovacle delivered to ‘Thulis, 
a King of Egypt, which they fay is weil au- 
thenticated, This King having confulted 
the Oracle of Serapis, to know :t there ever 
was, or would be, one fo great as himéelf, 
received this anfwer : ¢ Firtt God, next the 
Word, and the Spirit with them. They are 
equally eternal, and make but one, whofe 
power will never end. But thou, moral, 
go hence, and think that the end of the life 
of man is uncertain.” 

Van Dale, in his treatifeof Oracles, does 
not believe that they cea‘ed at the comirg of 
Chrift. He relates feveral examples of Ora~ 
cles confulted till the death of Theodofius 
the Great. He quotes the laws of the Em- 
perors, Theodofius, Gratian, ani Valentini- 
an, againft thofe whoconfulted Oracies, asa 
certain proof that the fuperttition of Oracles 
fill fubfifted in the time of thofe Empe- 
rors. 

The opinion of thofe that believe, that the 
Demons had no fharein the Oracles, and that 
the coming of the Meffiah made no change 
in them ; and the contrary opinion of thofe 
who pretend that the incarnation of the 
Word impofed a general filence on Oracles, 
fhould be equally rejected. The rea:ons ap- 
pear from what has been faid, and therefore 
two forts of Oracles ought to be diftinguith- 
ed, the one diftated by the {pirits of dark- 
nefs, who deceived men by their ob‘cure and 
doubrful anfwers ; the other, the pure arti- 
fice and cheat of the Priefts of falfe : ivinities. 
As to the Oracles given out by Demons, the 
reign of Satan was deftroyed by the comirg 
of the Saviour ; truth thu: the mouth of lyes; 
but Satan continued his old craft among 1do- 
laters. All the devils were not forced to 
filence at the fame time by the com.ng of the 
Meffiah ; it was on particular occafions that 
the truth of Chiiftianity, and the virtue of 
Cariftians impofed filence on the devils. St. 
Athanafius tells the Pagans, that ‘hey have 
been witnelles themfsives that the figa of 


the crofs puts the devils to fight, filences 
Oracles, and diffipates inchantments. This 
power of filencing Orac’es, and putting the 
devils to flight, is alfo attetted by Arnowus, 
Lattantius, Piudentius, Minutius Felix, 
and feveral others. Their teftimony is a 
ceitain proof that the coming of the Mefli- 
3 had not impcfed a general filence on Oia- 
cles. 

The Emperor Julian, called the Apoftate, 
contulting the Oracle of Apollo in the fub- 
urbs of Antioch, the devil could make him 
no other anfwer, but that the body of Sr. 
Babylas, buried in the neighbourhood, impo- 
fed filence on him. Tite Emperor tranf- 
ported with rage and vexation, re-olved to 
revenge his Gods, by eluding a fulenan pie- 
di&ion of Chnft. He ordered thé Jews to 
rebuild the temple of Jerufa’em ; but in be- 
g’nning to dig the foundations, bails of fire 
bu: ft out, and con{umed the ariificers, with 
their tcols and materials. Thete faéts are 
attefted by Ammianus Marcellinus, a Va- 
gan, and the Emperor's hiftorian ; and by 
St. Chryfoftom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Theodoret, Sozomen and Socrates, in their 
ecclefiaftical h:ftories. The fophift Libanis 
us, who was an enemy of the Chriftians, 
con/efled a!fo that St. Babylas had filenced 
the Oracle of Apollo, in the fuburbs of 
An‘ioch. 

Plutarch relates, that the pilot Thamus 
heard a voice in the air, crying out: ‘ The 
great Pan is dead:’ Whercon Eufebius ob- 
ferves, that the accounts of the death of the 
Demons weve frequent in the reign of Ti- 
berius, when Chritt drove out the wicked 
Spirits, The fame judgment may be pafled 
on Oracles as on pofleffions. Is was on 
particular occafions, by the divine permif- 
tion, that the Chriftians calt out devils, or 
filenced Oracles, in the prefence, and even 
by the confeffion of the Pagans themfelves. 
And thus it is we fhould, it feems, un- 
derftand the paffages of St. Jerom, Eule- 
bius, Cyril, Theodoret, Prudentius, and 
other authors, who faid, That the coming 
of Chriit had impofed filence on the Ora- 
cles. 

As to the fecond fort of Oracles, which 
were pure artifices and chea’s of the Priefts 
of falfe Divinities, and which probably ex- 
ceeded the number of tho% that immedi- 
ately preceedd trom Demons, they did not 
ceafe till idolatry was abolifhed, though 
they had loft their credit for a confiderable 
time before the coming of Coriit. I: was 
concerning this more common and general 
fort of Orvacles, that Minutius Felix faid, 
they began to dicontinue their refponfes, 
according as men began to be more polite. 
But, howfoever decried Ovacles were, im- 
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cheats having never faile 

Daniel difcovered the impoture of the 
Puetis of Bel, who hada private way of 
g*tting into the temple, to take away the 
cffered meats, and who made the King be- 
hheve, that the idol confumed them. Mun- 
dus, being in love with Paulina, the eldeft 
of the Priefteffes of Ifis, went and told her, 
that the God Anubis, beng paffionately 
fond of her, commanded her to give him 
amieting. She was a‘terwa'ds fhut up in 
a dak room, where her Jover Mundus, 
whom fhe believed to be the God Anub:s, 
was concea'ed, This impofture having 
been cifcovered, Tiberius ordered thote 
deieflab'e Priefts and Prieftefles to be cru- 
efied, and with them Idea, Mundus’s free- 
woman, who had conducted the whole in- 
wigue. He alfo commanded the temple 
ot Ifis to be levelled with the ground, her 
fiatue to be thrown into the Tyber, and, as 
to Mundus, he contented himfelf with fend. 
ing him into banifhment. 

Theophilus, Bithop of Alexandria, not 
only deltroyed the temples of the falfe Gods, 
but difcovered the ch<ats of the Priefts, by 
fhewiag that the flatues, fome of which were 
of brafs, and others of wood, were hollow 
within, and led into dark paflages made in 
the wall. 

Lucian, in difcovering the impoftures of 
the talie Prophet Alexander, fays, that the 
O.acles were chiefly afraid of the fubtilities 
of the Ep:cureans and Chriitians. The 
$alfe Prophet Alexander fometimes feigned 
bimielf feized with a divine fury, and by 
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means of the herb fopewort, which he chew- 
ed, frothed at the mouth in fo extraordinary 
a manner, that tue ignorant people attributed 
it to the frength of the God he was poffef- 
fed by. He had long before prepared, a head 
of a d-agon made of linen, which opened 
and fhut its mouth by means of a horfes hair, 
—He went by night to a place where the 
foundations of a temple were digging, and, 
having found water, either of a {pring or 
rain that had {ettled there, he hid in it a 
goole-cgz, in which he had inclofed a little 
ferpent, that had been juft hatched. The 
next day, very early in the morning, he 
came quite naked into the ftreet, having 
only a:carf about his middle, holding in hig 
hand a fcythe, and toffing about his hair as 
the Priefls of Cybele ; then getting a top of 
a high altar, he faid that the place was hap- 
py to be honoured by the birth of a God.—~ 
Afterwards, running down to the place 
where he had hid the gocfe-egg, and going 
into the water, he began to fing the piarfes 
of Apollo and Efculapius, and to invite the 
latter to come and thew himfeif to men, 
With thefe words he dips a bow! into the 
waver, and takes ovt a myflerious egg, 
which hada God inclofed in it, and when he 
had it in h’s hand, he began to fay that he 
held Efculapius, Whilft all were eager to 
have a fight of this fine myflery, he broke 
the egg, and the little ferpent ftarting out, 
twifled irfeif about his fingers. 

Theie examp'es thew clearly, that both 
Chnitians and Pagans were fo far agreed as 
to treat the greater number of oracles as pure- 
ly human impottures. 


The Hiftory of Encianp, continued from Page 305 of our laf. 


The King, during all thefe ations, might 
fe faid to be every-where, fince he dirested 
ali by his conduét ; but now his courage 
was likewife to havea fhare in the honour 
of the diy. His Majetly, accompanied 
by the Prince of Denmark, paff-d the river 
with the left wing of horfe, and that with 
fome difficuity ; for his horfe was bogged 
on the o:her fide, and himfelf forced to a- 
high, tll one of his attendants helped him 
to get his hori¢ out and remount. As foon 
as his troops were over, and put in fome 
order, the King drew his fword (though 
the wound which he had received the day 
before made it uneafy fer him to wield ir) 
and marched at the head of them towards 
the enemy, who were coming on again in 
good order towards the Englith foot, that 
had now got over the pafs, and were ad- 
vancing bravely towards the Irith, though 
they were double their number. When 
the.e two bodies were come almoft within 


mufket-fhot of one another, the enemy dif- 
covered the Jeft wing of the Englith horfe 
moving towards them ; at which they made 
a fudden halt, faced about, and retreated 
up the hill to a litle village, called Dun- 
more, about half a mile from the pafs. The 
Englifh, marching in good order, came up 
with them at this village, where the enemy, 
refuming courage, faced about, and made 
the Englith horfe give way, though they 
had the King at their head. The King, 
fhocked at this, rid up to the Innifkilliners, 
and aftked them what they would do for 
him? Their chief Officer telling them, that 
it was the King who was doing them the 
honour to head them, they boldly came for- 
ward, and at the head of them the King 
received the enemy’s fire, and then, wheel- 
ing to the left to fetch up his own men a- 
gain, the Innifkilliners, through a miftake, 
retired after him above an hundred yards. 
This made the King move to the left, to 
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put himfelf at the head of fome Dutch 
troops that wee advaneing 5 while in the 
mean time the Innifkilliners, growing fen- 
fible of their error, went on again fucceff- 
fully to the charge. In this place, Duke 
Schomberg’s regiment of horfe, compofed 
of French Proteftants, and ttieagihened by 
an unufual number of Officers, behaved 
with undaunted refolution, like men who 
fought for a nation amongft whom them- 
felves and their friends had found fh-lier 
againft the perfecution of France. At the 
fame time, another party, commanded by 
Lieutenant general Ginckle, charged in a 
Jane to the left, but was foon overpowered 
by the Irith, and forced to gife way. This 
being obferved by a party of Sir Albert 
Cunningham's dragoons, and another of 
Colonel Levifon’s, the Officers ordered the 
men to alight and live a hedge, as alfoa 
ruined houfe, that flanked the lane, from 
whence they fired upon the enemy. G nc- 
kle continued in the rear of his men, en- 
deavouring to make them maintain their 
ground, and was in fome danger from the 
a dragoons; for, the enemy being 
clofe upon them, they could not weil dif- 
tinguith. However, the dragoons did a 
great piece of fe:vice by ftopping the enemy, 
who came up very boldly; and, the Dutch 
horfe having the opportunity of rallying, as 
they did to the right, the enemy, after ha- 
ving an hour’s fharpdifpute, were beat back 
again with confiderable lofs. 

On the other, fide, Lieutenant - general 
Hamilton, finding that his foo: did not an- 
fwer his expectation, put himflf at the 
head of the horfe, which was likew‘fe rout- 
ed, and himfelf taken prifoner. When he 
was brought to the King, he was afked by 
him, Whether the Iruh would fight any 
more ? § Yes, Sir, anfwered Hamilton, up- 
on my honour, I believe they will.” Whea 
he pronounced the word ¢ honoyr,’ the 
King looked difdainfully at him, and then 
turned about, repeating once or twice, 
* Your honour!’ intimating, that what he 
affirmed upon his honour was not to be re- 
garded, fince that was forfeited before by 
his fiding with Tvrconnel ; and this was all 
the rebuke the King gave him, for his 
bieach of truft. 

In the mean time, Count Schomberg, 
who was now informed of his father's 
death, purfued the enemy with that zeal 
and fpirit which a noble and ju‘t refentment 
in‘pires, and drove them feveral miles be- 
yond the village of Duleck, covering the 
ground with the flaughtered enemies. Nor 
did he defift, till the Earl of Portland, by 
the King’s exorefs command, obliged him 
to return to the place where the foot made 

- 3 


an halt, and where they remained und-r 
their arms ail night. 

The King had reafon not 'o regard what 
Hamilion told him; for that General waa 
no fooner taken, but the fight ceafed on the 
fide of the Irifh; and Count Lauzun, ma- 
king up to King James (who, during the 
whole aétion, flood with ome fquadrons of 
horfe upon the hill called Dunmore) repre- 
fented to him how near he was being fur- 
rounded; adding, that he ought to think of 
nothing but a retreat, which he doubted 
not to make good, with many brave Officers 
then about tim, and the remains ef his 
French aad SwiiS troops. This advice King 
James was very inclinable to take; and 
therefore, being attended by the regiment 
of Sarsfield, marched off to Duleck, and 
from thence in great hate to Dublin; 
whilft Count Lauzun, Sheldon, and fome 
other Officers, difpofed all things for a re- 
treat, which they peiformed in very god 
order, 

King James's whole lofs, in this bartle, 
was generally computed at fifteen hucdred 
men; amongit woom were the Lord Don- 
gan, the Lord Carlingford, Sir Neile 
O Neile, the Marquis D’ Hocquincourt ; 
and feveral prifoners, the chief of whom. 
was Lieutenant-general-Himiiton, who, to 
do him juftice, behaved with great courage, 
and kept the viftory doutfu!, till he was. 
taken prifoner. On the fide of the Eog- 
I:th, fell about five hundred; an inconi- 
derable lof for the gain of fo important a 
battle, had not the renowned Duke Schom- 
berg been one of the number. 

This great man was defcended of a no- 
ble fam:ly in the Palatinate, and fon of 
Count Schomberg by his firft wife, as Eag- 
lith Lady, diugiter of Lord Dudley ( which 
Count was killed at the battle of Prague in 
Bohemia, in 1629, with feveral of his ‘o1s.) 
The Dake was born about the year 1608. and 
had for his godfather the unfortuna:e Frede- 
ric, Ele&tor Palatine, who was afterwards 
King of Bohemia, and deprived of all his doe 
minions. Forced by the calamities of his 
country, the Duke retired to Holland, where 
he ferved firftin the army of the United Pro- 
vinces, under Frederic-Henry, Prince of O- 
range, and afterwards became the particular 
confident of his fon Wiliiam IT; after whofe 
death, in 1650, he retired into France, where 
he gained {0 high a reputation, that, next to 
the Prince of Conde and Tureone, he wa3 
efteemed the beft General in that king ‘om, 
though, on account of his firm adherence 
to the Proteant religion, he was ro’, for 
a confid@able time, raifed to the digni:v of 
Marthal. In November, 1659 he offered his 
fervice to King Charles I, for his reftora- 
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tion to the throhe of England; and, the 
year following, the Court of France being 
greatly follicitous for the interefts of Portu- 
gal againit the Spaniards, he was fent to 
Lifbon, and, in his way thither, pafled 
through England, in order to concert mea- 
fures with King Caarle- II. for the fupport 
of Portugal. H= adviied King Charles to 
fet up for the Head of the Protettant reli- 
g:on, which, he .aid, would keep the Prin- 
ces of Germany in great dependence, and 
make him Ump:re of their affairs, and alto, 
by gaining him great credit with the Hugo- 
nots, keep France in continual fear of him. 
He adv.fed him, likewife, to employ the 
military men that had :e:ved under Crom- 
well, whom he thought the beit Officers he 
hadeverteen. But, above all, he advifed 
him to keep Dunkirk, which would be a 
check both upon France and Spain. But in 
all thefe things his advice was rejected. 
When he came to Portugal, he did fuch 
eminent fervices there, that he was created 
a Giandee of that kingdom, and Count of 
Mertola, with a penhon of five thoufand 
pounds tterling to himielf and his heirs. In 
1673, he came over again into England to 
command the array; bu:, the French inte- 
reit being then very odious to the Englith, 
though he would at any other time have 
been very acceptable to tuem, he was at that 
crifis confidered as one fent from France to 
bring our army under a French difcipline, 
and {fo grew obnoxious to the nation, and 
at the fame time not much loved by the 
Court, as being found unfit for their pur- 
pofes; for which reafon he foon returned 
to France. In 1676, he was left by the 
King of France, upon h's return to Paris, 
wiih the command of his army in Fianders, 
and foon after obliged King William, then 
Prince of O.ange, to raite the hege of Maef- 
tricht, and was made a Marfhat of France. 
But, when the periecution againft thole of 
the Reformed religion was begun in that 
kingdcm, he defired leave to return into his 
Own country; which was denied him, and 
all the favour he could obtain was to go to 
Porwuga!. And, though he had prelerved 
that nation from falling under the yoke of 
Caitile, yet now, when he came thither for 
refuge, the Inquifition reprefented the gi- 
ving harbour to an heretic fo odioufly to 
the King, that he was forced tg fend the 
Marfhal away. He went from thence to 
England, and, paffing through Holland, 
ente ed into a particular confidence with the 
Prince of Orange; and, being invited by 
the Ele&tor of B.andenburg to Berlin, was 
made Governor of Pruffia, and fet at the 
head of all the E‘e&or’s armies. He was 
teaied likewile, by the young Ele&tor, with 


the fame regard that his father bad thewa 
him, and, in 1688, was fent by him to 
Cleves, to command the troops which were 
raifed by the Empire for the defence of Co. 
logne. When the Prince of O: ange wag 
almoft ready for his expedition into Eng. 
land, the Marfhal obtained leave of the 
Eleétor of Brandenburg to accompany the 
Prince in that attempt; upon whofe ad. 
vancement to the throne of England, he 
was made a Duke. He was a man of great 
calmnefs, application, and conduét, and 
thougot much better than he fpoke; of true 
judgment, exact probity, and of an humble 
and obliging temper. He had a thorough 
experience of the world; knew men and 
tnings better than any man of his profeffion 
ever did; and was as great in Councii as at 
the head of an army. In his declining years 
his memory very much failed; but his 
judgment remained true and clear to the 
laft. He appeared courteous and affable to 
€very perfon, and yet had an air of gran. 
deur that commanded refpeét from all. He 
was eighty.two years of age, when he was 
killed. And, as Monfieur Caillemorte had 
followed him in all his fortunes, while 
alive, {0 did he in his death, for he did not 
long fu: vive his wounds. 

As for the K:ng himielf, he received no 
manner of hu:t in the aétion, though he 
was in all the height of it; only a cannon- 
ball carried away apiece of his boot. His 
Majefty did all that the greateft of Gene- 
rals could do upon the occafion. He chofe 
the field, difpofed the attacks, drew up his 
army, charged the enemy feveral times, 
fupported his forces when they began to 
fhrink, and behaved throughoui with that 
conduét, ccurage, refclusion, and prefence of 
mind, and was iuch a poife for the inclining 
victory to his own fide, that the Irith them- 
felves declared, ¢ that, if the Enghth would 
change Kings with them, they would fight 
the battle over again.’ However, both 
Kings have been equally blamed for not 
improving, the one the advantage of his 
victory, and the other that of his retreat. 
Thofe who have written in favour of King 
James fay, that King Will:am might have 
marched direétly to Dublin, a place open 
and unfortified on every fide; and prevent- 
ed the [rith from afiembling any more, and 
fecuing Limerick, Galway, and feveral 
other important places. And {uch as are 
pardlans of King William cenfure both 
King James tor leaving Ireland with fo 
much precipita:ion, and thofe he left be- 
hind, for not having colleéted the remains 
of a defeat that had colt them but few men. 

K'ng James, being arrived at Dublin, 
and hav:ng immediately aflimbled the Ma- 
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giftrates and Council of the city, told them, 
¢ That, his army in England having made 
a total defe&tion againit him, when he bad 
the greateft occafion for them, he retired 
into France, where he was kindly received 
by that King, and had all the affurance 
imaginabie of being re-déttablifhed on his 
throne. That fome time after he came to 
this kingdom of Ireland, and found ali his 
Roman-catholic fubjeéts as well equipped 
and prepared to detend his caufe, as their 
abiliiy would bear. And, though he had 
been often told, that, when it came to the 
touch, they would never bear the brunt of 
a battle, he could never credit the fame till 
that day, when, having a good army, and 
all preparations fit to engage a foreign in- 
vader, he found the faal truth of what he 
had been (0 often vrecautioned about ; and, 
theugh the army did not deferthim, as they 
did in England, yet, when it came to the 
trial, they bafely fled the field, and left it 
a fpoil to his enemies; nor could they be 
prevaiied upon torally, though the lofs in 
the whole defeat was but inconfiderable ; fo 
that henceforward be determined never more 
to head an Irifh army, and now refolved to 
fhift for himfelf, as they themfelves mutt 
do. That it had been often deba:ed, in 
cafe fuch a revolution fhould happen, whe. 
ther, upon deferting the city of Dublin, the 
fame might net be fired ? He did therefore 
charge them, on theic allegiance, that they 
fhouid ne:ther rifle it by plunder, nor de- 
ftroy it by five; which in all kingdoms 
would be judged very barbarous, aod muit 
be beiieved to be done by his orde.s ; and, 
if done, there would be bur little mercy to 
be expeéted from an inraged enemy.’ He 
concluded: ¢ That he was neceffi:ated to 
yield to force, but would never ceafe to la- 
bour their dehhverance, as long as he lived.’ 

Having ftaid at Dublin one night, the 
next morning, attended by the Duke of 
Berwick, Tyrconnel, and the Marquis of 
Powis, he potted away to Wa:erford, where 
he arrived the fame day, taking care to have 
the b idges broken down behind him, for 
fear of being purfued. There he went on 
board a veflel, called The Count de Lauzun, 
that was ready to receive him; but the 
Sieur de Foran, who commanded the fqua 
dion, meeting him at fea, defired him to 
g° on board one of his frigates for his 
quicker pailage; and by this means he got 
over once more into France, and fixed his 
refidence at St. Germains. 

As foon as King James was gone, all the 
confiderable Papitts fled from Dublin, and 
the Protettants were relealed, who poflefled 
themfelves of the milit'a arms; and, with 


the affittance of up Bghops of Meach and 


Limerick, formed a Committee to take care 
of things; and {ent lecters to King Wil- 
lam, to give him an account of what had 
patied, and to pray him to honour that city 
with his pre‘ence. 

In the mean time the Queen fuftained the 
weight of affairs in England with great pru- 
dence. Fhis was a new fcenetoher. She 
had, for above fixteen months before, made 
fo litle figure in bufinefs, that thoie who 
thought that every woman of ferfe loved to 
be meddling, concluded, that fhe had bur a 
fmall proportion of it, becaufe the lived fo 
abitrasied from all affairs. Her behaviour 
was indeed very exemplary 3 fhe was ex- 
actly regular both in her private and public 
devotions. She was much in her clofet, and 
read a great deal ; was often bufy at work ,and 
feemed to employ her time and thoughts in 
any thing raiher than matters of ftate. 
Her conveifarion was lively and oblig'ng 3 
every thing in her was eafy and navural. 
She was fingular in great charities to the 
poor, of whem, as there are always great 
numbers about Courts, fo the crowds of per- 
fons of quality that had fled over froin Ire- 
Jand, drew fiom her liberal fupplies. But 
all this was nothing to the publec. Ii the 
King talked with ber of affaiis, it was in fo 
private a way, that few feemed to believe it, 
The King had indeed, upon many occafions, 
faid to the Eas] of Shrewfbury, that; though 
he could not hit on the right way of pleafing 
England, he was confident the Queen would ; 
and that the nation would be happy under 
her. He named a Cabinet council of nine 
perfons, on whofe advice her Majefty was 
chiefly torely. Of thefe, the Lord Prefident 
and the Earl of Nottingham had the chief 
fway in the management of affairs, which 
made the Whigs not fatisfied with the nomi- 
nation, But the Queen balanced all things 
with an extraordinary temper, and became 
unive:fally beloved and admired by all about 
her. She had a vaft weight of cares upon 
her ; the danger of her Royal confort in Ine 
land; the imminent appearacce of an inva- 
fion from France ; and at heme a divided 
people, fome profeffedly owing an allegiance 
to King J:mes, and even others, who had 
taken the oaths, waiting for an opportunity 
to renounce them. Under all thee oppre- 
henfions fhe betrayed no fésr, and lott no 
time. As foon as the heard the King was 
fafely landed in Iveland, the began toexe cife 
the power vefed in her by Pasliament, in 
two fe.fonable proclamations ; one, ‘ com- 
mand.ng all Papifts and reputed Pap.its 
forthwith to depart the cities of Loadon 
and Weitminfter, and from within ten miles 
of the fame ;’ the other ‘ for the confine ment 
of Popifh recalants within five miles of rheir 
Bbb reipsctive 
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refpeRive dwellings.” And there was great 
need of the utmott vigilance and care to pre- 
vent the ruin of the nation ; for King 
James's adherents, who by this time began 
to be diftinguithed by the name of Jacobi es, 
being furnifhid by the King’s ablence with 
a promifing opportunity to attempt the re- 
floring of their abdicated Monarch, were 
concerting meafures with France td'put their 
defigns in execution. It was agreed, that, 
while part of the French ficet fhould bear up 
the Thames, to countenance the Jacobites in 
London, who were grown very bold and nu- 
merous by the flocking thither of a great 
number of that party, from all parts of the 
country, they fhould make an infurreétion, 
and feize the Queen and her chief Minitters. 
Which done, certain perions were to have 
taken upon them fhe adminifration of 
affairs till the return of King James, who 
was to leave the command of his army to his 
Generals, and haften with all {peed to Eng- 
land. ‘The other part of the French fleet, 
having joined their gallies, was to have 
landed eight thowfand men at Torbay with 
arms fora greater number ; after which the 
gallies and men of war were to {ail in the 
Irith feas, to hinder the return of the King 
and his forces ; and the difcontented Scots 
were to have revolted at the fame time, in fe- 
veral parts of that kingdom. 

The French fleet entered the Channel, as 
before concer.ed, at a time when the Eng- 
lihh were ill psepared to receive them, occa- 
fioned chiefly by an unhappy compliment 
paid to the King of Spain, who having 
married Mariana of Newburgh, (filter tothe 
Emprefs and the Queen of Portugal) defired 
o: King William a convoy to conduét her 
from Hollandto theGroyne. Accordingly 
Admiral Ruffel was ordered to attend her 
with a {quadron, which was partly to confit 
of fome fhips belonging to a fleet that was 
going to the Mednerranean, under Killi- 

rew, to watch the motions of the French at 

. ae dg The Admiral was fo delayed in 

this voyage by contrary winds, that though 
he failed io Zealand, the 24th of November, 
2689, he did not return from the Groyne to 

Engiand, till the latter end of April, when 
the fquadron put into Plymouth to refit, and 
he himfelf went on to Spithead. By this 
means, not only the defign of blocking up 
Toulon was loft, (for the Fresch were failed 
before the English arrived there) but the 
{quadron at Plymouth joined by that which 
came from the I: ith feas, (in all, thirty fhips 
of the line) were prevented from coming to 
the main fleet at Spithead, by the French en- 
tering the Channel while they lay thus divi- 
ded. Itis alfo faid, the Earl of Tor rington 


(whe had the chief command) did net make 
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the hafte that was neceffary to join the fleets, 
which, perhaps, was owing to his not belieys 
ing the French were in fuch forwardnefs. For 
fo little did he expeé them, that he had order. 
ed no {couts to the wefiward, to obferve their 
Motion ; and they came with fo fair a wind 
that they were near the ifle of Wight, be. 
fore he had notice of their being in thechan. 
nel, and in all probability they would have 
furprifed him, had not the wind turned upon 
them. Another reafon of the fleet's lying fo 
long at Spithead, was, the Dutch fquadron 
not coming fo foon as was promifed. Ad. 
miral Torsing'on was with the fleet at St. 
Helen's when he received advice from Wey- 
mouth, that the French were entered the 
Caannel, whereupon it was debaied what 
was fitteft to be done. ‘The Admiral, as he 
could not be joined by the Plymouth fqua- 
dron, thought he was not ftrong enough, and 
advifed going in till fome thips ke expected 
from the eatt were come up. But pofitive 
orders being fent to nm from the Queen te 
fight, nothwithftanding the enemy's fuperi- 
ority of above feventy fail to fifty, the two 
ficets came to an engagement near Beachy in 
Suffex. 

On the 30th of June, 1690, the day before 
the battle of the Boyne, ateight in the mo-n- 
ing the fignal was made for battie ; when 
the French bracing their head {fails to the 
matt, lay by ; and about an hour after the 
Dutch fquadron, which led the van, began to 
engage part of the van of theenemy ; half an 
heur after which our blue fquadron encoun- 
tered their rear ; but the greateft part of the 
red, which were in the center, could not en- 
gage till near ten ; and as they were then at 
a confiderable diftance from the enemy, fo 
was theie a great opening between them and 
the Dutch. It was obferved, that as the 
Engl:th bore down on the F.ench, they lath- 
ed away, though probably that might be only 
to clofe their line ; and afterwards feveral of 
the'r fhips towed round with their boats, 
until they were out of fhot, fo that it was 
hoped the advantage would have fallen on 
our fide. But it was not long before it ap- 
peared, that the Durch had fuffered very 
much ; and chiefly by their being, for want 
of aneceflary precaution, weathered and fur- 
rounded by thofe French thips, which they 
left a-head of them, when they began to en- 
g%gee No fooner did the Admiral perceive 
their condition, than he fent them orders te 
come to an ancher; and with his own fhip, 
and feveral others, driving between them 
and the enemy, anchored about five in the 
afternoon, at which time it was calm ; but, 

judging it not fafe to reeew the fight at fo 
great a di‘advantage, he weighed at nine at 
night, and retised ealtward with the a oj 
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flood. On the rf of July in the afternoon 
he called a Council of war, in which it was 
refolved to endeavour to preferve the fleet by 
retreating, and rather to deftroy the difabled 
fhips, if they fhou.d be preffed by the enemy, 
than hazard another engagement by provect- 
ing them. 

The French very indifcreetly purfued ina 
formal line of battle, whereas, had they left 
every thip at liberty to do her utmoft, the 
Engl'th would undoubtedly have been more 
roughly treated, eipecially the fhips which 
were difabled in the fight. But each thifting 
for herfelf, as it is natural to do in fuch ca- 
fes, and caution being had in ancho:ing 
moft advantageoufly with regard to t'des, 
which the French took little or no notice of, 
the Englith got ground confiderably of them. 
However, they puriued as far as Rye-Bay 5 
end one of the Englith thips called the Anne, 
of feventy guns, was run afhore near Wia- 
cheliea, having loft all her mafts, where two 
French fhips attempting to burn her, the 
Cap:ain faved them that labour by (etring 
fire toherhimfelf. The body of the French 
fivet ftood in and out near Bourne and Pein- 
fey in Suflex, while about fourteen more lay 
at ancher, near the fhore, tome of which at- 
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tempted to deftioy a Dutch hip of fixty. four 
guns, that lay dry at low water in Peinfey- 
Bay ; but her Commander fo well detended 
her every high water, when they made their 
atracks, that they at laft thought it conveni- 
ent to defitt ; fo that this thip was got off, 
and fafely carried to Holland. Butit fared 
not fo well with three others of that natioa, 
which were afhore on that coaft ; for their 
Officers and men not being able to defend 
them, they fee them on fire; fo that with 
the three fhips deftroyed by the French in the 
action, the StateseGeneral Jott fix of the line 
of battle. 

On the 8th of July, the French fleet flood 
towards their own coaft, but were teen the 
27th following near the Be:ry-head, a little 
to the eaftward of Dartmouch, and then the 
wind taking them fhort, they put into Tor- 
bay. There they lay not long, for they were 
difcovered the 29th, near Plymouth, at which 
place very good prepasations were made by 
platforms, aid other works, to give them a 
warm reception. ‘Tne sth of Auguft, they 
appeared again near the Ram-head, in num- 
ber between fixty and ieventy, when ftanding 
weftward, they were no more feen in the 
Channel this year. 


A Dettription of fome very remarkable natural Curiofities, as reprefented in the ane 
nexed Plate. 


T appears, from the Aéts of the Apof- 

tles, Chap. xxviti, that, when St. Paul, 
atter being thipwrecked, had efcaped to the 
ifland of Malta, a viper faftened on his 
hand, as he was laying a bundle of tticks, 
he had gathered, on the fire, and that, by 
a miracle, and to the great aftonifhment of 
the fpeftators, inhabitants of the ifland, he 
not only fuffered no harm, but alfo cured, 
by the divine power, the Chief of the ifland 
and a great number of others, of very dan- 
gerous maladies. There remain ftill in 
that ifland, as fo many.trophies of the vic- 
tory gained by the Apoftle over that ve- 
nomous beaft, a great many fmall ftones re- 
prefenting the eyes and tongues of ferpents, 
and confidered, for feveral centuries paft, as 
powerful amulets againft different forts of 
diftempers and poifons. 

As the virtue of thefe ftones is ftill much 
boaited of by the Maltefe, and, as fome, on 
the contrary, maintain that they are the pe- 
trified teeth of a fith called Jamia, it 
will not be amifs to relate fome obferva- 
tions from the beft authors on this fub- 
ject. 

It is faid thofe eyes and tongues of fer- 
pents are only found by the Maltefe, when 
they dig into the earth, which is whitifli 
throughout the ifland; or draw up ftone, 


efpecially about the cave of St. Paul. This 
ftone is fo foft, that, like clay, it may be 
cut through with any tharp inftrument, and 
made to receive eafily different figures, for 
building the walls of their houfes and ram- 
parts; but, when it has been imbibed with 
a fufficient quantity of rain or well water, 
it changes into a flint that refifts the cutting 
of the fharpeft inftrument: Whence the 
houfes that are built of it in the two cities, 
appear as hewn out of one folid rock, and 
hecome harder, the more they are expofed 
to the inclemencies of the weather. This 
hardnefs may, with good reafon, be afcri- 
bed to the {alt of nitre, which contra&s a 
certain vilcidity from the rain wherewith it 
is mixed, and which eafily penetrates into 
thefe ttones, becaufe their fubftance is fpun- 
gy and cretaceous, and adheres to the 
tongue as hartfhorn. 

It isin thefe ftones that not only the eyes 
and tongues of ferpents are found, but alfo 
their vifcera and other parts, as lungs, liver, 
heart, fpleen, ribs, and fo refembling life, 
and with fuch natural colours, that one 
may well doubt whether they are the work 
of nature or art, The figure of the eyes 
and tangues is very different. Some are el- 
liptic, but, for the greater part, round 5 
fome reprefent an hemifphere, others a feg- 
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‘ment, others an hyperbola. The gleffope- 
ti, as naturally of a conic figure, repre- 
fent acute, obtufe, regular, and irregular 
cones. 

They are alfo of different colours, efpe- 
cially the eyes ; for fome of them are of an 
ath-colour, others liver-colour, fome brown, 
others biackifh, but thefe, as me rare, 
are more efteemed. Bracelets are fre- 
quently made of them and fet in gold; 
fome repretenting an intire eye with a 
‘white pupil, and thefe are the moft beauti- 
ful. Several are likewife found of an o- 
rangescolour. The figu.es of moitt of 
thein ave reprefented in the plate: Fi- 
gure- 1. fhews an eve in its matrix: 
‘a and 4 fhew the different fizes and di- 
mentions. 

The virtues attributed by the Maltefe to 
thofe eyes and tongues, and to the white 
earth which ts found in the ifland, particu- 
Jarly in-St. Paul’s cave, and which is kept 
for ufe by their apethecaries, as the A me- 
‘nian bole, are very fingular; for they 1ec- 
kon them not only a prelervative againtt al] 
forts of poifon, and an efficacious remedy 
for thofe who have taken poifon; but alfo 
good in a number of difeafes. They are 
taken internally, infufed in water, wine, or 
any other convenient liquor ; or Jet to lie 
for fome hours in veffels made of the white 
earth; or the white earth itfelf is taken dif- 
folved in thofe liquors. The eyes fet as 
precious ftones in rings, and fo as to touch 
immediately the flefh, are worn by the in- 
habitants on their fingers; but the tongues 
are faftened about the arm, or fufpended 
from the neck. 

Paul Breconi, a Sicilian Nobleman, 
treats this notion of the eyes and tongues of 
ferpents. as a mere vulgar error; and main- 
tains that they either conftitute a particalar 
{pecies of ftone produced in the ear’h, or in 
the ftones of the ifland of Malta, as in their 
‘matrix; or that they are nothing more than 
the petrified teeth of fome marine fith, 
‘which is alfo the opinion of Fabius Colum- 
na, Nicholas Steno, and others. 

It feems to this Noble author that the 
gleffopetie thould be claffed in the animal 
‘kingdom, becau‘e, being burnt, they are 
changed into cinde-s, as bones, before they 
‘are reduced into a calx or afhes, whilit cal- 
cined ftones are immediately reduced into a 
ciulx.: He further fays, that the routs of 
the gloffopetrze are often found broken dif- 
ferent ways, which is an evident argument 
that they have not been produced by nature, 
in the place they are digged out of, becaufe 
“uature forms other foffils, figured intirely 
In their matrix, without any hart er 
mutiation; + Add to this, that, the fub- 
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ftance which is different in different - parts 
ot the gloflopetra, folid at the point, lefs 
folid at the root, compaét at the fur- 
face, porous and fibrous in: the interior: 
Befides the polifhed furface. contrary to 
thecuttom of nature, which forms no ftone, 
whether common or precious, fo polithed; 
and, laltly, the figure that varies different 
ways, as well asthe fize, being found great, 
broad, ‘triangular, narrow, fmail, very 
{mail, pyramidal, ftraight, curved before, 
behind, to the right and to the left, in form 
of a faw with {mall teeth, furnifhed with 
great jags or notches, and frequently abfo- 
Jutely pyramidal without norches ; all thefe 
particulars, I fay, favour intirely his opi- 
nion. 

But, as he thence believes he has pro- 
ved that the gloffopetre fhould not be 
claffed amongtt ftones, fo alfo what he has 
faid may prove that they are the natural teeth 
of thote hfkes, which are called, by i&hio- 
graphers, lamia, aquila, requiem, &c. and 
therefore there fcarce remains any reafon 
for a further doubt en this head. 

But he thinks that no argument to the 
contrary can be deduced from the finding of 
gloffopetre in very diitant~ parts of the 
land from the fea, where it is hardly pro- 
bable fuch fith ever came, much lefs left be- 
hind them fo great a quantity of teeth, as 
are feen tranfported thither at this days 
For, if we ought not, fays he, to refufe be- 
lieving intirely fome very grave philofo- 
phers and hiftorians, who affure us, that 
new iflands have fumetimes arifen out of 
the midft of the fea, we may very well ac- 
count for the burying of fo many tecth in 
the midft of the ifland. And, if fome per- 
fon ttill finds great difficulty to grant that 
the ifland of Malta had been produced in 
this manner, what then fhould hinder us 
to have recourfe to inundations, or even to 
the univerfal deluge ? Or, if he will nor fill 
yield to thefe reatons, let him fay how frag- 
ments of fhips, anchors, corals, &c. have 
been tranfported to the tops of the moun- 
tains of the Mediterranean, as no man in 
his fenfes will prefume to fay they were pro- 
duced there. 

But one will hardly be furprifed at fo 


great a number of teeth, when it is known 


‘that thofe fithes go in fhoals in the fea, 


and have {0 confiderable a number of teeth, 
that fome of them are often found to have 


‘upwards of 600. 


Figures 2. and 3. are rep.efentations of 
curiotities, which we fhall give an account of 


“from the Ephemerides of the Curious. It 


is cuftomary to fee, at Batavia, in the ifland 

of Java, the figure of ferpents imprefied on 

the fheils of egzs.: M1. Andrew Cleyerus 
, a natu-~ 
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a naturalift of confiderable note, fays, that, 
when he was at Batavia in 1679, he had 
feen himfelf, on the 14th of September, an 
egg newly laid by a hen, of the ordinary 
fize, but reprefenting very exactly, towards 
the fummit of the outward part of the fhell, 
the figure of a ferpent and all its parts. 
Not only the lineaments of the ferpent were 
marked on the furface, but the three di- 
menfions of his body were as fenfible as if 
they had been engraved by an able fculptor, 
or impreffed on wax, plaifter, or fome o- 
ther like matter. One could fee very plain- 
ly the head, ears, and a cloven tongue 
ftarting out of the throat: The eyes were 
fparkling and refplendent, and reprefented 
fo perfecily the interior and exterior of 
the parts of the eye, with their natural co- 
lours, that they feemed to behold with afto- 
nifhment the eyes even of the fpectator. 
To account for this phenomenon, it may be 
fuppofed that, the hen being near laying, a 
ferpent prefented itfelf to her fight, and that 
her imagination, ftruck thereby, impreffed 
the figure of the ferpent on the egg that was 
ready to pafs out of the ovarium. At c isa 
reprefentation of the ferpent, as feen by the 
microfcope. 
Anegg, equally wonderful, was laid by 
a hen at Rome on the 14th of December, 
1680. The famous comet that appeared 
then on the head of Andromeda, with other 
ftars, were feen reprefented on its fhell. 
M. Sebaittian Scheffer fays he had feen an 
egg with the reprefentation of an eclipfe on 
it. Signior Magliabechi, in his Letter to 
the Academy of the Curious, of the 2oth 
of Oftober, 1682, has thefe words: * Lat 
month IJ had fent me from Rome, a drawing 
of an egg found at Tivoli, with the im- 
reffion of the fun and the tranfparent co- 
met with a twifted tail.° 
It cannot be doubted but that all thefe 
particulars are owing, as above hinted, to 
the effects of the imagination. In the hu- 
man kind, the communication is fo inti- 
mate between the brain of the mother and 
that of the child in her womb, that it re- 
ceives the fame impreffions of objects, and 


‘is ag:tated by the fame paflions: And, as 


the fibres of the child are extremely delicate, 
the animal fpirits of the mother muft often 
imprefs on them v.fible marks which are 
never defaced. 

” Mary, Queen of Scots, when far advan- 
ced in her pregnancy, had the mistortune to 
fee her favourite David Rizzio killed in her 
prefence. The fhock it gave her made fo 
lively an impreflion on her imagination, 
that King James [, her fon, could not con- 
quer, during his whole lite, the .weaknefs of 
mot enduring the fight of a naked fword. 


Sir Kenelm Digby relates, that, when he 
was knighted by him, the King, who was 
to lay the {word on his thoulder, being ob- 
liged to turn afide his head to avoid feeing 
it, thruft it againft his face, and would have 
wounded him, had not one of the Lords 
in waiting conducted it to its proper 
place. 

The great memory of the Cardinal da 
Perron was attributed to the longing of his 
mother for a library, when fhe was big with 
child of him. A young Lady was, not 
long fince, born in Berry without a hand to 
one of her arms, becaufe her mother ufed, 
when ‘fhe was with child of her, to look at- 
tentively and often on a picture that repre- 
fented a female faint, whofe arm feemed cut 
at the wrift by the frame. About the year 
1540, a child was born in Bohemia, very 
like a crucifix, having the feet joined, and 
the neck bowing down, and marks of holes 
made with nails in the feet and hands. 

But, to fhew an example of the like ef- 
fe&ls of imagination on the foetus in regard 
to animals, it need only be obferved, that 
Jacob, as may be feen from Genefis, Chap. 
xxx, ‘took him rods of green peplar, and of 
hafel and chefnut tree; and pilled white 
ftrakes in them, and made the white appear 
which was in the rods. And he fet the sods 
which he had pilled before the flock in the 
gutters in the watering troughs, when the 
flocks came to drink ; that they fhould con- 
ceive when they came to drink. And the 
flocks conceived before the rods, and 
brought forth cattle ring ftraked, fpeckled, 
and fpotted.” Becau'e it had been agreed 
upon befween Jacob and Laban, that the 
flocks of an uniform colour fhould belong 
to Laban, and thofe of variegated colours 
to Jacob. 

We have an example in the Mercury of 
France, for July, 1730, of the like in in- 
feéts. The Reétor of St. James at Lande, 
within a league of Rennes, found, in the 
month of March,1730, in the church- yard, 
a fpecies of butterfly, about two inches 
long, and half an inch broad, having on its 
head the figure of a Death’s-head, of the 
length of one’s nail, and perfectly imitating 
thofe that are reprefented on the church or 
naments which are ufed for the office of the 
dead. Two large wings were {potted like 
a pall, and the whole body covered with a 
down, or hair diverfified with black and 
yellow, bearing fome refemblance to vel- 
vet. 

Figures 4, 5, &c, of the plate, are repre- 
fentations of an Indian nut, or fmall coca, 
with the head of an ape. The nut has been 
exaétly engraved both asto fize and form,and 
covered with its fhell, as exprefled by the ci- 

phres 
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phres 4, 5; and the other figures d, d, d, d, 
seprefent the fame nut ftripped of its cover- 
ing, and exhibiting the head of an ape. 
This nut feems pretty like the foreign 
fruit, deferibed by Clufius, Exoticorum Lib, 
3. which John Bauhin, Hift. Plant. Uni- 
verfal. Lib 3,. retaining the defcription of 
Chufius, calls, § a nut refembling the areca,’ 
and which C. Bauhin, Pinac. Lib. 12. 
Se&. 6, calls ‘the fruit of the fourteenth fpe- 
cies of palm-tree, that bears nuts, or a fo- 
seign fruit of the fame fort as the areca,” 

This fruit, with its thell, is, as Clufius 
fays, an inch and an half in length, but is 
fomewhat more than an inch thick. Its 
fhel!, or membranous covering, is about the 
thicknefs of the blade of a knife, and out- 
wardly of an afh-colour mixed with brown, 
yet, on one fide, more afh- coloured, and,on 
the other, more brown. Clufius was in the 
yight to fay, that the fhell of this nut was 
formed of fevera] fibrous parts; but thofe 
fibres refemble rather thofe of the fhell of 
the coco, than the fibrous parts of the bark 
of the areca nut. Clufius moreover has very 
properly obferved,that this thell is armed, at 
sts lower part, with a double calix, and that 
the oppofite part terminates in a print; but 
it ts necefiary to obferve, that this point is 
pot formed by the prolongation of the fhell, 
as the figure he has given of it feems to {pe- 
cify; but that, from the middle of the upper 
part of the fruit, there juts out a fot of 
fmall needle. 

The hell being taken off, the nut is 
found to be hard, ligneous, oblong, of un- 
equal furface, furrowed, and of a chefnut 
yellow. One of its extremities is roundifh, 


and the other, by the reunion and prolon., 


gation of three forts of tubercules, termi- 
nates in a point, thofe protuberances being 
fo formed, that the middiemoft, placed be- 
tween the two others, has the appeasance of 
a nofe, and the two lateral protuberances 
refemble flat lips. On each fide of that 
which forms what we call the nofe, a finall 
hole or nook is perceived, capable of con- 
taining a pea; but does not penetrate deep, 
and is furrounded with black filaments, 
fomewhat like eye-brows and eye-lathes, fa 
that the nut on that fide refembles the head 
of an ape or a hare. 

This lufus nature, or fport of nature, 
has a very pretty effect, but is oftener 
found in ftones than in other fubitances, 
A great variety of fuch rare and fingular 
productions of nature may be feen at the 
Britith Mufeum : But nothing can be more 
extraordinary in this refpect than what is 
related concerning the agate of Pyrrhus, 
which reprefented, naturally, Apollo hold- 
ing a ly1e, with the nine Muies, diftinguith- 
ed each by their attributes. Inall probabi- 
lity, there is great exaggeration in this 
fact, for we fee nothing of the kind that 
comes near this perfection. However, it is 
faid, that, at Pifa, in the church of St. 
John, there is feen on a ftone an old hermit, 
perfeétly painted by nature,f fitting near a 
rivulet, and holding a bell in his hand ; and 
that, in the temple of St. Sophia at Con- 
ftaniinople, there is to be feen, on a wh te 
fawed marble, an image of St. John Baptitt 
cloathed with a caniel’s fkin, but fo far de- 
— that Nature has given him but one 
oot. 


The BRITISH Muf,, containing original Poems, Songs, &c. 


On the Birt of His Royal Highnefs the Prince oF Waxes, from the congratu- 
latory Poems, on that Occafion, of the University of Oxrorp. 


UR Eare the joys which {peed thy {miling 
hours, 
Blythe nuptial God, nor impotent fuch balm 
To medicine the ills of man: For ftill 
In thy chafte bow’r from unexhautfted fource 
Love breathes fecure delight, and wafts uncloy’d 
The fond effufion of congenial fouls : 
Tranfport inetfable, and beft alloy 
‘To temper virtue’s rigid lore ; which elfe, 
Jn rude array of native worth, might chill 
Youth's genial hopes, and back with flack recoil 
Appall her fhrinking nerves.— But oh! what 
fkill 
Of fubtleft thought may tell th’ exulting joys 
©+ that bleis’d morn, when with triumphant arm 
The grateful father rears to heav’n’s high Pow'r 
Kis infant image ; and adoring loud 
Vb’ cternal Maker’s ail creating hand, 
Boafis a man-cpild is born! Then a bland train 


Of thoufand cares with miild follicitude 

Wake his parental love. How beft t’ impréwe 
The kindly fhoot of nature’s active vigour, 

And train her fair luxuriance: How t’ unveil 
The vivid emanation of heav’n’s fire 

Breath’d in the infant mould, and purge its beam 
From bafe alloy, and film of mortal coil. 


For not in vain doth fage philofophy 
Chaftife with fober difcipline the rage 
Of headlong appetite ; nor vainly call 
Y outh’swand'ring eye from pride’s o’er-weeniag 


pemp, 
And garifh boaft of happinefs : Full oft 
Illufion apt to win on goodlieft fpirits, 
E’re fun clad Wifdom on their darkling vifion 
Pours her effulgence, with her peerlefs blaze 
Baffling fuch glitter, She, juft arbitrefs ! 
Weighs in her golden balances the hopes 
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‘Of fanguine inexperience ; and, difcreet, 

Sifts with fure {kill true good from feeming fair : 
There fixing her mature defires, where joy 

And home-felt blifs approve the juft refolves 

Of confcious virtue : Where uablemifh’d fame 
And pure fruition without furfeit reign. 


No other care, great GrorGe, with weightier 
charge 

Sitson thy bofom, when thy kingly hand 
Now checks the rein of Victory’s fcythed car, 
And ratifies to England’s rifing hope 
Th’ inheritance of many a wide demain, 
Thy trophies.—Nobler empire fhalt thou build 
On virtue’s bafe in his young breaft ; and teach 
By fair example to his rip’ning years, 
How vain the plume of conqueft, or the pride 
Of f{cepter’d rule, or pleafure’s charmed lure, 
To lull th’ immortal longings of the foul 
Which virtue lifts to heav’n. So fhall he win 
The meed of innocence ; and haply bind, 
In the bright realms of incenfe-breathing blifs, 
The ftarry trophy round his patient brow. 

Srrxe Joun Russe Baronet, 

B. A, Student of Chrift-Church, 


On the Birth of His Royal Highnefs the 
Priace of Wales. — From the congratula- 
tory Poems on that Occahion, of the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge. 


A Y, thou effulgent ruler of the year, 
Whofe beams the wide expanfe of nature 
chear 
When firft the mountain-tops behold thy ray, 
And the red orient fhews the welcome day, 
Till, {pent with toil, thy panting couriers lave 
Théir founding hoofs in the refrething wave : 
What happy region can fuch bleflings boaft, 
Such length of joy as brightens Albion’s coaft ? 
Who, crown’d with laurel, ’midft the din of arms 
Securely fits, nor dreads the war’s alarms, 
And from the royal bed, with joytul eyes 
Exulting views a future Sov’ reign rife. 


Ye fons of Albion, at the facred fhrine 
With choral hymns adore the Power divine, 
Who fmil’d propitious on th’ illuftrious morn, 
When Britain’s boaft and Cambria’s pride was 
born. 
May ev'ry planet on that happy hour 
Its rays beniga and choiceft influence fhow’s ! 


Tothee, fair Prince, be early honours paid, 
Thy infant temples wreaths ef myrtle thade ! 
O ! may thy youth, thro’ Heav’n’s peculiar care, 
Its bleflings with diftinguifh’d merit fhare, 
Mayft thou the paths of heav’n-born virtue tread, 
By facred wifdom’s laws uncrring led ; 
Bend the proud neck, and raife the fuppliant knee, 
The tyrant fcourge, and fet the injur'd free, 


May ev'ry circling feafon on thy head 
Incieafe of happinefs and glory fhed ! 
And may each bounty of the Hand divine 
To fair Religion’s paths thy fteps incline! 
Monarchs themfelves on Heav'n’s decrees depend ; 
From them their kingdoms rife, by them they ends 


x 


Late may thy Sire regain his native fhies, 
And thou, fair branch, with equal glory rife : 
Like him thy brows with wreaths of conqucft 
bind 


And be like him the Titus of mankind, 


The laurel thus, reward of high renown, 
The dauntlefs warrior’s and the poet’s crown, 
Tho’ long the forky bolt had rag’d in vain, 
Nor ftretch’d its honours on the dufty pla‘a, 
Sinking, at length beholds a cyon rife, 

And fpread its branches to th” approving fkies ; 
Till, waving high in air, the ftrengthen’d thoot 
Enjoys the glories of its parent root. 
CHartresCoatTes, Tancred's 
Student of Gonville and Caius College. 


ODE for th NEW-YEAR. 


Written by William Whitehead, Ejfg; Poet-Lau- 
reat, and fet to Mufic by Dr. Boyce, Mafter of 
the Kr Band of Muficians. The vocal Paris 
Ly Meff. Beard, Savage, Coaper, Cox, Baildon, 
Wafe, Ladd, Vandernan, Denham, Barrow, 
Bofwell, Hudfon, Cofter, Warren, and the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, &c, * The infira= 
mental by the Band of Mufic, and ether princi- 
pal Performers, 


I. 
T length th’ imperious Lord of war 
Yields to the Fates their ebon car, 

And frewning quits his toil : 

Dath’d from his hand the bleeding {peas 
Now deigns a happier form to wear, 

And peaceful turns the foil, 

Th’ infatiate furies of his train, 
Revenge, and Hate, and fell Difdain, 

With hearts of fteel, and eyes of fire, 
Who ftain the fword which hensur draws, 
Who fully virtue’s facred caufe, 

To Stygian depths retire. 

Unholy fhapes and fhadows drear, 
The pallid family of Fear 
And Rapine, ftill by fhricks purfu’d, 
And meagre Famine’s {qualid brood 
Clofe the dire crew.—Ye eternal gates, difplay 
Your adamantine folds, and fhut them from thé 
day ! 
2. 
For lo, in yonder pregnant fkies, 

On b.llowy clouds the Goddels lies, 
Whofe prefenee breaths delighe ! 
Whofe pow’r th’ obfequious feafons own, 

And winter lofes half his frown, 

And half her thades the night. 
Soft-fmiling Pe ac£, whom Venus bore 
When, tutor’d by th’ inchanting lore 

f Maia’s blooming fon, 
She footh'd the Synod ef the Gods, 
Drove difcord from the bleft abodes, 

And Jove refum’d his throne. 

Th’ attendant Graces gird her round, 
And fportive Eafe with locks unbound, 
And every mufe to Icifure born, 


Aad Plenty with her twifted horn, 
While 
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While changeful Commerce fpreads her loofen’d Infpir’d us both ; weown’d and blefs’d the power 


fails, 


Blow, as-ye lift, ye winds, the reignof PEACE 


prevails, 


And fee, to grace that milder reign, 
Sweet Linocence adorns the train, 
Ané deigns a human fiame to wear, 
In form and features Albion's heir, 
A future GeorGe !—Propitious Powers, 
Ye delegates of Heav ns high King, 
Who guide the years, the days, the hours, 
That float on Time’s progreffive wing, 
Exert your influence, bid us know 
From parent worth what virtues flow ! 
Be to Icis happy realms refign'd 
The warrior’s unreienting rage, 
We afk not Kings of hero-kind, 
The ftorms and earthquakes of their age 
To us be nobler bleflings given : 
Oteach us, delegates of Heaven, ** 
What mightier blifs from union fprings ! 
Future fubjects, future Kings, 
Shall bleis the fair example shown 
And from our charaéter tranicribe their own, 
* A people, zealous to obey, 
4. Monarch, whofe parental fway 
Defpifes regal art; : ‘ 
His fhield the Jaws which guard the land, 
His {woid each Britcn’s eager hand, 
His throne each Briton’s heart, 


42 ELEG Y, written in the Garden 
gf a Friend, 


By WILLIAM MASON, M.A. 


HILE o’er my head thgs laurel -woven 
bower 

Its arch of glittering verdure wildly flings, 
@an Fancy flumber ? Can the tuneful power, 

That rules my lyre, neglect her wonted ftrings ? 
No ; if the blighting eait deform’d the plain, 

If this gay Bank no balmy {weets exhal’d, 
Siill fhould thé grove re echo to my ftrain, 

Aad fricndthip prompt the theme, where beauty 

fail’d, 

For he, whofe carele(s art this foliage dreft, 

Who bade thefe twifting braids of woodbine 

bend, 

He, firft, with truth and virtue, taught my breatt 

Where beft to chufe, and beft to fix a friend. 
How well daes mem’ ry note the goiden day, 

What time, reclin'd inMar,’ret’s ftudious glade, 
My mimic reed fir tun’d the * Dorian lay, 

© Unfeen, unheard, beneath an hawthorn fhade?” 
»Twas there we met ; the Mufes hail'd the hour ; 

The famie defires, the fame ingenuous arts, 


That join’d at once our ftudies and our heart$, 
O * fince thofe days, when Science tpread the teatt, 
When emulacive youth its relifh lent, 
Say, has one genuine joy e’er warm’d my breaft ? 
Enough ; if joy was his, be mine content. 
To thirft for praife his temperate youth forbore 3 
He fondly with’d not fora Poet’s name ; 
Much did he love the Mufe, but quiet more, 
And, tho’ he might command; he flighted 
fame. 
Hither, in manhood’s prime, he wifely fled 
From. ail that folly, all that pride approves ; 
To this foft {cene a tender partner led ; 
This laurel fhade was witne(s to their loves. 
* Begoae,’. he cry’d, © Ambition’s air-drawa 


. plan ; 
¢ Hence with perplexing pomp, unwieldy 
wealth : 


* Let me not feem, but be the happy man, 
* Potiefs’d of love, of competence, and health,” 
Smiling he fpake, nor did the Fates withftand ; 
In rural arts the peaceful moments flew : 
Sav, lovely lawn ! that felt his forming hand, 
How foon thy furface fhone with verdure new, 
How foon obedient Fiora brought her ftore, 
And o’er thy breaft a fhower of fragrance flung > 
Vertumnus came ; his earlieft blooms he bore, 
And thy rich fides with waving purple hung : 
Then to the fight he call’d yon ftately {pire, 
He pierc’d th’ oppofing oak’s luxuriant thade ; 
Bade yonder crouding hawthorns low retire, 
Nor veil the glories of the golden mead, 
Fiail, fylvan wenders, hail ; and hail the hand, 
Whofe native tafte thy native charms difplay’d, 
And taught one little acre to command 
Each envied happinefs of fcene, and thade. 
Ts there a bill, whofe diftant azure bounds 
The ample range of Scarfdale’s proud domain, 
A mountain hoar, that yon wild peak furrounds, 
But Jends a willing beauty to thy plain? 
And, lo! in yonder path I {py my friend ; 
He looks the guardian genius of the grove, 
Mild as ¢ the tabled form that whilom deign’d, 
At Milton’s call, in Harefield’s haunts to 
rove. 
Blefs’d fpirit, come ! tho” pent in mortal mould, 
I'll yet invoke thee by that purer name ; 
O come, a portion of thy blifs unfold, 
From folly’s maze my wayward ftep reclaim. 
Too long, alas, my inexperienc’d youth, 
Mifled by flattering Fortune’s {pecious tale, 
Has lett the rural reign of Peace and Truth, 
The huddling brook, cool cave, and whiflpers 
ing vale; 
Won to the world, a candidate for praife, 
Yet, let me boaft, by no ignoble art, 


* Mufaus, the firft poem which the author publithed, written while he w..s a (cholar of St, Pohnig 
College in Cambridge, 


F See the defcription of the genius of the wood, in Milten’s Arcades 3 
For know, by lot, from Jove, I am the power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower 3 
To nurfe the faptings tall and cuil the grove 


W.th ringkcts quaint, &c, 
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Too oft the public ear has heard my lays, 


Too much its vain applause has touch’d my 


heart ; 


But now, ere Cuftom binds his powerful 


chains, 


Come, from the bafe enchanter fet me free, 


While yet my foul its firft, bett tafte retains, 
Recall that foul to reafon, peace, and thee. 


Teach me, like thee, to mufe on Nature’s page, 


To mark each wonder in Creation’s plan, 


Each mode of being trace, and, humbly fage, 
Deduce from thefe the genuine powers ot man; 
Of man, while warm’d with reaion’¢ purer ray, 


No tool of policy, no dupe to pride ; 
Before vain Science led his tafte aftray ; 


When confcience was his law, and God his 


guide, 
This let me learn, and, learning, let me live 


The lefion o'er. From that great Guide of 


truth 
O may my fuppliant foul the boon receive, 


To tread thro’ age the footfteps of thy youth» 


The PUPPET-SHE W. 


HE life of man to reprefent, 
And turn it all to ridicule, 

Wit did a puppet-fhew ifvent, 
Where the chief a¢tor is a fool. 


The gods of old were logs of wood, 
And worfhip was to puppete paid, 
In antic drefs the idol ttood, 
Aad priefts and people bow’d the head, 


No wonder then, if art began, 
The fimple votaries to trame, 

To thape in timber foolifh man, 
And confecrate the block to fame, 


From hence poetic fancy learn’d 

That trees might rife from human forms, 
The body to a trunk be turn’d, 

And branches iflue from the arms, 


Thus Dedalus and Ovid too, 

That man’s a blockhead have confefs’d ; 
Powel and Stretch * the hiat puriue, 

Life is a farce, the world a jet, 


The fame great truth our ftocks have prov’d 
On that tam’d theatre, the alley, 

Where thoufands by directors mov'd 
Are now fad monuments of tolly, 


What Momus was of old to Jove 
The fame a Harlequin is now ; 

‘The former was Buttoon above 
The laiter is a Punch below. 


This fleeting fcene is but a ftage, 
Where various images appear, 

In ditterent parts of youth and age 
Alike the Prince and peafant thar¢, 


Some draw our eyes by being great, 

Falfe pomp conceals mere wood within, 
And Legiflators rang’d in fate 

Ars oft but wifdom in machine. 


* Two puppet: thew mepe 
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A ftock may chance to wear a crown, 
And timber as a Lord take place, 
A ftatue may puton a frown, 
And cheat us with a thinking face, 


Others are blindly led awa 
And made to act for en@Punknown ; 
By the mere {pring of wires they play, 
And fpeak in language not their own. 


Too oft, alas!a fcolding wife 
Ufurps a jolly fellow’s throne, 

And many drink the cup of life, 
Mix’d and imbitter’d by a Joan. 


In fhort, whatever men purfue 


Of p-eaiure, folly, war, er love ; 


This mimic-race brings all :o view, 


Alike they drefs, they talk, they move. 


All is Vanity. 
HILST happy youths lead up the 
merry dance, 
And mufic’s charms invade the filent air, 


Whilft {prightly nympi:s fpontancoully advance, 


Lo! here I fit, fad victim to defvair, 


But why fhould I complain ? My day is o’er: 


I’ve bid adieu to pleafure’s flow’ ry ftream ; 


My fteady heart fhall be enflav’d no more ; 


Such tranfient joys are like an empty d:eam, 


Forgive, ye fair, this rude unpolith’d verie, 


Dread deftiny has deeply pierc’d my heart ; 


Too certain truths unwiiling I rehearte, 


Ye, lovely maids, fhall feel the vengeful dart, 


Beauty and youth in which ye now delight, 


Shall leave precipitate life’s giddy ftage ; 


Thefe charms thall fink in everlafiing night, 


And leave behind vexation and old-age. 


To-day ye triumph with defpotic power, 


But oh ! to-morrow all your power is loft ; 


Like you, to day appears the blufhing flower, 


Like you, to-morrow nipp’d by Death’s cold 
froft. 


O fay, can dancing ftop ‘he hand of Death, 


Or mufic’s charms extend life’s narrow page ? 


Can courtly balls recal the fleeting breath, 


Or footh the burning fever’s growing rage ? 


If not, ye fair ones, liften to a friend, 


Exait each thought to pure and endlefs joys 5 


With caution due to Damon's Mufe attend, 


None can be happy but the good and wile. 
Timothy Plume. 
>— Ineft fua gratia parvis. 
—- What's little is pretty. 


ATURE's faireft charms we fee 
Centur’d in epicome 5 


Little-ftars the brighteft blaze, 

Small the gem of puveft rays; 

Nature’s favourite child, the rofe, 

In miniature, how bcauteous biows ? 
And breathes the fwect unrivall’d note 
From Philomela’s flender throat ; 

Thus in human race we find | 

The fmall of body great in mind ; 


Cec Ne 
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No volemes writes immortal Gray, 

Short but honied every lay, 

The drops how loth to fall away ! 

The Maccdonian glorious elf 

Conquer’d all things—but himfelf, 


* 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO 


Aud Pruffia’s gallant imp of fame 
Fills the wide world, a deathlefs name ! 
And child of beauty, Queen of Grace, 
My little Delia’s fmirking face, 

From the bright cenqueft’s ofther eye, 
In fame, with either chief may vie, 


New Method of Preferving Birds, with their elegant Plumage, unburt. 


Few years ago I had frequent oppor- 
: tunities of viewing the curious mu- 
feum of Monf, Reaumeur, in Paris: his col- 
}e&tions of natural and artifical productions 
were carefully preferved in feveral depart- 
ments: But what moft attraéted my notice 
was thiee rooms filled with a great number 
of foreign fowis, preferved in their lively and 
beautiti! colouss, whofe brilliant appear- 
ance, freedom in their plumage, and ani- 
mated aitituces, feemed as natural in this 
lifelefs ftate as it they {till breathed. I was 
very defirous to know the method of bring- 
ing them to this perfeétion ; but, after vari- 
ous fruttlefs inquiries, was obliced to ret 
contented with barely admiring them, as all 
their preparation was kept a profound fecret 
among a few naturalifts. I was determined, 
however, to make a trial with a few birds 
upon this fingle thought, that many good 
old houfewive: preferve hams, beef, tongues, 
&c. for a long tme, with falt only. Now I 
imagined, that, if a (tionger antsfeptic was 
ufed, by way of a pickle, and the fowls 
placed therein, for fome t:me, ard dried, the 
fecret would not be difficult to come at ; yet, 
after various trials, I was convinced to the 
contrary, and gave up this method ; for the 
pickle glued the feathers clofe, always took 
away more or le(s of their glofly hue, and 
beauty of their plumage, fo as toappear dif- 
apreeable to theeye: This was a point I was 
a long time ata lofs to account for, as I well 
semembered, that, ia all the preparations of 
tti!l life in the above Gentleman’s colle&tion, 
the feathers were remaskably free, fine in 
colour, and equal in every refpect to life it- 
fclf. In water fowls I iucceeded much bet- 
ter, theic feathers being of a more oily na- 
ture, and, confequently, net fo eafily difturb- 
ed by the pickle as the land birds. Though 
frequently foiled in my attempts, I refolved 
not to give it up fo eafily, and at length ac- 
complifhed what I was fo anxious to peifec. 
I have lately preferved fome {cores of both 
Mand and fea fuwls after this new method, all 
of which come as near veal life as poflible ; 
therefore, to induce you, who are pleafed 
with this itudy and innocent employment, I 
fhall now iniert the whole apparatus necef- 
tury to be ob erved, and, if tnefe hints can 
draw the attention of the curious. my plea- 
ture will he complete. _When I receive a 
fowl, freth kilied, 1 open the ventre, from 

, 


+ 


the lower part of the breaft-bone down to 
the anus, witha pair of fine- pointed {ciflars, 
and extract all the contents, fuch as the in- 
teftines, liver, ftomach, &c. This cavity 
I immediately fill with the following mix- 
ture of falts and {pice, and then bring the 
lips of the wound together by future, fo 
as to prevent the ftuffing from falling out, 
The gullet or paflage muft then be filled, 
from the beak down to where the ftomach 
Jay, with the fame mixture (but finer 
ground) which muft be forced down a little 
ata time, by the help of a quill or wire. 
The head I open, near the root of the tongue, 
with the {ciflars, and, after having tuned 
them round three or four times, to deftioy 
the ftiuéture of the brain, fill this cavity 
likewile with the mixture. This is all the 
preparation I ufe: As for the wings and 
thighs, I never touch them, but leave them 
in their natural ftate ; for the falts, &c. fel- 
dom fail, ina few days, to penetrate into 
thee parts, and preferve them equally with 
the body and neck of thefowl. The bird, 
being thus filled with this antifeptic mx- 
ture, mult now be hung up, for about two 
days, by the legs, in order, that, by this po- 
fiten, the falts may more effe&tually pene» 
trate round the mufcles and ligaments 
which conneé& the vertebrae of the neck. 
The fowl! muft now be placed in a frame to 
dry, in the fame attitude we ufually fee it 
when alive on the plain or on a tree: In this 
frame it mult be held up by two threads, 
the one pafling from the anus to the lower 
part of the back, and the other through the 
eyes ; the ends of thefe threads are to brace 
up the fowl to its natural attitude, and faf- 
ten to the beam of the frame above: Laft- 
ly the feet are to be fixed down with pins 
or {mall nails. In this fituation it muft re- 
main for a month or more, until the b rd is 
perfectly dry (which will readily be known 
by its ftiffneis) when it may be taken out of 
the frame, and placed on a chip pill-box ¢ 
It will now require no other fupport but a 
pin through each foor, faftened into the 
box. ‘The eyes muft be fupplied with pro- 
portionable glais beads, fixed in with ftrong 
gum water. 
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New Method of preferving Cabbages, Racifbes, Turnips, and ether fuch Plants, from 
the Game and Infeé&s. 


LANT S cultivated inthe open field, 

where there is a great deal of game, 
are liable to be confumed, efpecially by 
hares. This is a very great misfortune in 
thofe places, where a great deal of cabbage 
is planted ; and many methods have been 
ufed to prevent it, though without fuccefs. 
What weare going to pre(cribe, may be tried 
with great fafety ; feeing, every time it has 
been prattiled, it has always produced the 
defired effet. The misfortune muft be 
prevented at the time of planing. For an 
acre of ground, take two ounces of afl's foe- 
tida, fuch as is fold by the apothecary or 
drugg:ft ; put it into a imall pot, full of 
dung-juice, and boil it until the whole ts 
diffolved ; then empty this decoction into a 
thallow tub, add a pint or two of dung juice 5 
ftir 1t well with a piece of wood, and carry 
it into the field for ufe. Ail the plants, be- 
fore they are put into the earth, mutt be 
fteeped in this compofition, in the following 
manner: A perfon mult be exprefsly em 
ployed in preparing them for being planted. 
Take as many of them as you can cla'p in 
both hands, and dip them into the prepared 
matter, fo as that each plant thal! be moiften- 
ed in every part. This being done, lay 
them in heaps upon the ground, and {prin- 
kle alittle earth uponthe roots. Diftribure 
the plants thus moiltened to the planter, 
who muft immediately fet them in holes 
prepared for that purpofe ; then prefs the 
earth againft the plant with a piece of woad 
made for that ufe, and continue fo to the 


end, No game will touch thefe plants 5 
but, on the contrary, avoid them witb gre-t 
abhorrence and precipitation. Yer the 
plants, which are either not at all, or not 
juficiently fprinkled, will fuon be difcover- 
ed and eaten by the hares 5 fo that the place 
muft be replanted. There is no danger of 
the plant's contiaéting any bad fcent from 
this preparation ; for the fun and air will 
purify it in time. 

As for caterpillars, and other infeés, 
which bite the young cabbage plants, radi- 
fhes, &c. they may be prevented very eafily 
by the following remedy : Take a pail of 
dung-water, and infuie into it of affa foetida 
fix dwt. Woad threedwt. Garlic three 
dwt. Laurel berries bruifed three dwt, 
Leaves or tops of alder one hand!‘ul ; car- 
line, white cameleon, or thiltle-root, one 
handful ; let the whole digeft for three 
days and three nights. When you have oc- 
cafion to ule this compofition, take a wilp 
of rye firaw, and, d-pping it in the pail, 
iprink'e the {mall plants that are infected by 
thofe infe&ts, which will foon perifh, or for- 
fake the place. To this remedy we will add 
another, which is infallible again& the cas 
terpillars in cabbage. Sow with hemp all 
the borders of the ground where you mean 
to plant your cabbage, and you will fee with 
furprife, that, although the neighbourhood 
is infected with caterpillars, the fpace incio- 
fed by the hemp will be perfeétly free ; not 
one of the vermin will approach it. 


ReFLectTions oz LIFE. 


The filent Virtues of a good Man in Solitude are more amiable than all the ncify Eonours 


of atiive Life. 


I F E ig compared, by St. Jamas, toa 
vapour, that appeareth for a lictie time, 
and then vanifheth away. 

Is there any thing in nature fo fhert ard 
limited as haman life, even in its moft ex- 
tended period ? Does it not feem to you, 
my friend, fays Pliny, but yefterday that 
Nero was upon the throne? And yet not 
one of all thofe who were Confuls in his 
reign now remains! But why fhould [ 
wonder at an event fo common ? Lucius 
Pifo ufed to fay, he did not fee one perfon 
in the Senate, who fat in that houfe when 
le was Conful. 

When Xerxes wept at the fight of his 
ficet and army, which he reviewed on the 
fhore of the Hellefpont, and the adjacent 


Pope. 


cosft, Artabanus expreffing his wonder, 
the King fpoke thus to him: When Icons 
fidered the fhortnc!s of human hfe, I could 
not refirain the eff-cts of my compaffion ; 
for, of ali thefe numbers of men, not one 
fhail furvive a hundred years. But, replied 
Artabanos, are we not expofed, during our 
lives, to other things much more to be Ja- 
mented ? Is any man fo happy, either a- 
mong tho, cr other nen, who even in this 
fhort courfe of Ife, would not often rather 
chute to die than to live ? The frequent ca- 
Jamities and difeafes incident, to all, fo dif- 
turb the beit of cur days, thar life, though 
really thore, feems of a tedious length ; and 
death remains the only deiirable refuge of 
unhappy mortals: But the Gods, from a 
ecez metive 
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motive of envy, have infufed a certain 
{weetnels into life, in urder to delude man- 
kind. 

When Darius had appointed Xerxes his 
fucceffur, and was fuliy determined to 
purtue voth his intended ente p ifes againit 
Greece and Egypt, he died, and had not 
the fatisfaction of executing his defizns a- 
g2init either. 

Among the Thracians, when a child is 
born, his relations fir round him lamencng 
the {tate into which he is entered, and the 
many evils he is to fuffer in the courte of 
his life ; on which occafion they enumerate 
al h: mifchiefs incident to mankind. — 
‘They inter the dead with equal rejoycings, 
and declamations on the miferies he hath 
exchanged for a (tate of felicity. 

One cf the Kings of Egypt being ac- 
quainted by the oracle that he fhould die in 
fix years, ordered a great number of lamps 
to be made and lighted every night, that he 
might revel the whole tume in pleafure; by 
which artifice he intended to convict the o- 
racle of falfhood, and to live twelve years, 
inttead of fix. He likewife complained that 
his father and uncle, who had fhut up the 
femples, defpifed the ged, and deftroyed a 
vatt number of men, lived long; and that 
ke, notwithitanding his piety, muft die 
fuon. 

Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth, {peaks 
thus of life : what is life but a circulation 
of little mean aétions ? We lie down and 
rife agam, drefs and undiefs, feed and wax 
hungry, work or play, and are weary ; and 
and then we lie down again, and the circle 
returns. We {pend the day in trifles, and, 
when night comes on we throw ourfelves on 
the bed of folly, among dreams, broken 
thcugints, and wiid imaginations. Are not 
the capacities of man higher than thefe ? 
And ought not his ambition and expeéta- 
tions to be greater ? Let us be adventurers 
for another world ? It is at leat a fair and 
noble chance ; and there is ncthing in this 
worth our thoughts, or our pajflions. If 
we thould be difappointed, we are ftill no 
worfe than the rett of our fellow-r.ortals ; 
and, it we fucceed in our expeftations, we 
are eternally happy. Ob! how glorious is 
the old-ape of that great man, who has 
fpent his time in fuch contemplations as has 
made his being, what only it fhould be, an 
education for neaven. The confcioufnels 
of fame, the contempiation of another life, 
the refpeét and commerce of honeit men, 
are plealures ror which our capacities are 
jalarged by years. To be faluted with re- 


fpeét, attended with chearfulnefs, and con. 
fulted with deference, are the pleafures 
which never fail to accompany a virtuous 
old age. Youth is the fever of life, and its 
pleatures are like the dreams and ramblings 
of aman in that diftemper. How {weet 
and how pleafant is the memory of a well. 
fpent youth | The latter half of our lives ig 
{pent in getting rid of thofe prejudices, which 
we have contraéted in the former part of it, 
A man isthe only creature_born crying, fo 
he lives complaining, and dies difappointed, 
Epictetus lays of lite, that we are all aéting 
a play, and itis no diftinétion in itfelf to be 
high or low, but to become. the parts we 
are to perform. Plato fays, that a man ig 
placed in his ftation of life, as a foldier on 
his poft, from whence he mutt not move, 
unle(s called off by his Commander. There 
are fome occafions in life, wherein regard 
to a man’s felf is the moft pitiful and con- 
temptible of all paffions. The firft years 
of a man’s life fhould be properly and care- 
fully employed, fince they lay the founda- 
tion of the merit and happinefs of the reit, 
There are but two feafons of life, in which 
truth diftinguithes itfelf for our advantage ; 
in youth, for our inftruétion, and, in our 
advanced years to comfort us. Our lives 
are fpent in erring and correéting, lofing 
and recovering, hoping and fearing, re- 
joicing and grieving. Life is a fatal debt, 
which our fathers have contracted, and we 
are bound to pay. Life is an unequal, ire 
regular, and multiform motion. A life, 
without the rules of morality, is but a feries 
of tranfitory pleafures ; but a virtuous life, 
is a feries of reafonable and uniform enjoy- 
ments. Shortnefs of life is the common 
complaint of fools and philofophers, but it 
is with our lives, as. with our eftates, a 
good hufpand makes a little go a great way, 
There is nothing that the generality of 
people are fo lavith of as their time; and 
there is nothing that a man cay be honeftly 
covetous of but that; Plutarch compares hu- 
man life to a game of chefs, a man, fays he, 
may defre to have the highe‘t caft ; but he 
ought to make the beft of the worft. 
There is no fuch thing in life as a perfon in- 
tirely good or bad; virtue and vice are 
blended and mixed together in a greater or 
lefgs proportion in every one; and, if you 
would fearch for fome particular good quali- 
ty, or moft eminent degree of perfeétion, 
you will often find it ina mind where it is 
darkened and eclipfed by a hundred other 
irregular paffions ; for men are apt to be vee 
ry inconfiftent with themfelves, 


Anfwer to the Enigma in September § A Pair of Garters,” 
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INDEX £0 the One-and-thirtiecth Votume. 


A. 

C T, for laying a tax upon window- 

A lights, explained, page 156.—Of 

indemnity, 300. 

A&tion. See Battle. 

A&ts paffed, 333. 

Addrefs, of the city of London, on the 
birth of the Prince of Wales, &c. 107. 
—On the fame, from the two Univerfi- 
ties, 158 —Of the city of London, on 
the reduétion of the Havanna, 215.—Of 
the city of Norw'ch, on the peace, 332. 

Enigma, 149 —Anfwered, 380. 

Age, old, its wiidom, and tranquil ftate, 
206. 

Alliance, general, formed in the reign of 
King William, articles of, 16. 

America, South, geographical defcription 
of, 169. 

An‘wer, of his Majefty, to the addreffes of 
thanks of the Houte of Lords, 278, 333. 
—Of the Houfe of Commons, 329, 331. 


‘Antipathy, extraordinary, {ome examples 


of, 197. 

Arfmart. See Perficaria. 

Ballad, 148. 

Barrows, famous, on Salifbury downs, de- 
fcribed, 285. 

Bartholomew. fair, a new fong, 96. 

Battle, of Walcourt, 17.—Of Greehentein, 
48.—Of Reichenbach, 110-—OF Amo- 
neberg, 214.—Of Freyberg, 273. 

Beachy, in Suffex, fea-fight near ", 370. 

Bill, for abjuring King James II, diopt, 
248. 

Birds, new method cf p:efe ving them, with 
their exce!lent plumage, unhurt, 378. 

B rth and perfonal merit, reflefions on, 130. 

Birth-day cf a Lady, poem on, 206. 

Bite. See Dog. 

Boyne, batile of, in Ireland, 304. 

Bradenftoke priory, hiftory of its founders 
and benefactors, 281. 

Brazil, hiftory of, 257. 

Burning-glailes, or m.rrours, properties of, 
83. 


Cc. 
Campaigns, in Germaay and Catalonia, 18. 
Canthaiides, internal u.e of, 361. 
Carthazena, the ci:y, fortifications, and 
trade of, defcribed, 174. 
C fiel, furrenders to the Ailies by capitula- 
tion, 73. 


Cat, drowned in a tub of gold-fithes, ode 
on, 147- 

Chelone, defcribed, 241. 

Chili, hiftory of, 257. 

Cicuta, recommended by Dr. Stork, true 
fpecies of, 255. 

Cold, intenfe, illuftration of its effets on 
the human body, with the method of cure, 

348. 

Colours, Sir Ifaac Newton's do&trine of, 
316.—Refuted, 319. 

Comet, and other ftars, the figures of, im- 
preffed on the fhell of an egg, 372. 

Complaifance, thoughts on, 298. 

Convention, aéts of recognifed, 247. 

Convocation, meeting of, on the compre- 
henfion, 77.—-Shew an utter diflike to 
the bufineis they are affembied on, 79. 

Corn, method of macerating it in Siiefia, 
for having plentiful crops, 62. 

Courland, Duke of, his fpeech to the Em- 
prefs of Ruffia, 221. 

Cricetus, a fpecies of field-rat, defcribed 
and reprefented, 211. 

Ci ical remarks on Col. iv. 16, 299. 

Cupid and the fowler, 208. 

Curiofities, of Wil hire, 287.— Natural, 
fome very remarkable, detcr.bed, 371. 


Declaration. See War. 

Denmark, the modern hiftory, prefent con- 
ftitution, political interefts, and particular 
views of, 34- 

D-gnity and meanne’s, refle&tjons on, 21. 

Diicourf: on the falfe appearances of human 
virtue, ¥. 

Dog, mad, different methods of cure for 
the bite of, 26. 

Dropfy, diet-drink for, 305. 

Drowned perfons, fome very remarkable 
inflances concerning them, and methed for 
recovering them, 88.—Doétors Boerhaave 
and Mead’s obfervations on the fame, 90. 

Dutch, engagement with them, 163. 

Earthquakes, accounted for, 127. 

Egremont, Earl of, his letier to the Lord 
Mayor, notifying the ratification of the 
preliminary articies of peace, 278. 

EleSting of a King of Poland, manner of, 
defer:bed, 63. 

Elegy, on the death of a Lady, 325. 

England, hiftory of, continued, 15, 76, 
332, 198, 243, 320, 365. i 

Epigram, 





Epigram, on the peace, 326.—On fending 
a troop of horfe to Oxtord and books to 
Cambridge, 327. 

Exveriments on the dilatation of bodes by 
fire, 85. . ; 

Eye and organ of fight, decribed, 141. 

F 


Fable, of Strephon, Fiorella, and her cat, 
148.—Of the Gentleman and the rat, 262. 

Fire. See Experiments. 

Fires, fubterraneous, explanation of their 
nature and origin, 127. 

Flame and finoak, difference between, 85. 

Flattery, charaéter of, imitated trom The- 
ophraftus, 46. 

Flea, duration of its life, 249. 

Fly, termed in vinegar, obfervations on, 6%. 

Fortune, thoughts on, 289. : 

Fruit-trees, experiments tor checking their 
too luxuriant - 242. 


Game, and infe&s, method of preferving 
plants fiom being injured by them, 379. 

Genfngh reot, accurate account of, go. 

Gioflopetrz, of the ifland of Malia, how 
belt accounted for, 372. 

God, philofophical rhapiody concerning his 
being and attributes, 32. 

God’s goodnefs, ode on, 262. 

Goid tooth, of a child at Breflaw, 347. 

Goury cafes, a new paliiative in, 248. 

Grants for the year 1762, gs. 

Grathopper, verfes on, 208. 

Gravel and flone, excellent diet-drink for, 
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Gunpowder, <> rvntions on, 357. 
H 


Hair. See Phenomenon. — Obfervation on 
the hair of dead perfons, 231. 

Harn; den’s fpeech againft the Miniftry, 135. 

Havanna, fift account of the attack agantt 
it, 159. — Journal of the fiege. 161.— 
Surrenders by capi ulation, 186 —Ajt'- 
cles « f capitulation, 187. — State oi the 
garrifon, &c. 191.— Chief Engineer's 
journal of the fiege, 192.—Naval opera- 
tions of Admival Pocock, 195. 

Hemlock. See Cicuta. 

Hiftory. S-e England.—Natural, compen- 
dious fyfiem of, continued, 25, 241. 
Hogarth, explana:ion of his new print of 

the Times, 155.—Verfes on, ib. 
Hotilities, terms tor the ceafing of, 275. 
Hurricanes, the caufe of, 127. 
Hydrocepbaius, or dioziy ot the head, cure 
of, 233. 


Jew, renegado, and his wife, their noble and 
gallant detence ot Trembowla, a town 
in Poland, 184. 

Imagination, effcéts of the mothei’s on the 
foe Ye, 373. 
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Incubation, noife contrary to it, 314. 

Innocent XI, Pope, death and character of, 
18. 

Ioftallation, at Windfor, of bis Royal High. 
neis Prince William, and Ear] Bute, 165. 

Journals of the war in Germany, 47, 104, 
156, 213, 272. 

Ipecacuanha, analyfis of, 86. 

Ifis, river, a particular account of, 58. 


Kello, John, his trial and execution for 
forgery, 165, 221. 
@ 


Lacock nunnery, an account of its foun. 
ders and benetaftors, 225. 

Lady, going to the Welt-Indies, verfes on, 
208. 

Lafs with the delicate air, a fong, gs. 

Letter. See Wandfwoith.—To a noble 
Lord, concerning the peace, 153.—From 
an old Gentleman to his two ions, Mem- 
bers of Parlisment, 261. 

Letters. See Occalionai. 

L-fe, refle€tions on, 379. 

Light, properties of, 144.—Curious re- 
fearches on, 202. 

Lima, phytical cau/e of the earthquakes 
there, 175. 

Littleton, Sir Thomas, the parent of our 
Englith munic:pal laws ; and Sit Edward, 
his defcendant, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Sea; the'r lives, 337. 

Log cian refuted, 264. 

Longleat, Lord Weymouth’s feat there de- 
fer:bed, 227. 

Love in a Village, a new comic opera, an 
account of, 321. 

Love w.thout wine, 328. 

Lufus nature, fome very extraordinary, 374, 

M. 


Majefty, his late, obf-rvations concerning 
his body, and the cauic of his death, 353. 

Malmefbury abbey, h flory of its founcers 
and benefaélors, 113. 

Manifefto. See Ruffia. 

Man’s ingratitude to God, ode on, 262. 

Marriage, Letter on, 231. 

Martial, im'tation of, 205. 

Meicury, d aphoretic, arcanum of, 39. 

Maeiit, perfura', refleSt:ons on, 130. 

Metyard, Sarah and Morgan, their trial 
and execution for the murder of Anne 
Nailor, 53, 100. 

M:!k-maid, fable 0%, 263. 

Mifs, teachisg quadrille, 148. 

Moon, the notion of her being the regula- 
ting princip'e of heat and cold, ran and 
fturms, refuted, 345. 

N 


Nath, Richard, of Bath, Ef; his life, 265. 
Nature, fyttem of, efay on the judgment 
of the holy Sciiptuies concerning it, 70. 
New!cundiand, 
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Newfoundland, taken by the French, 51, 
107.—Re aken by capitulation, 216. 
Nivernois, Duc de, his fpeech on delivering 

his credentials, 328. 
Nut, Indian, with the head of an ape, de- 
fcribed, 373. 


Occafional letters. — On dignity and mean- 
nefs, 2x. —From a Gentleman to a noble 
Lord, fetting out on his travels, thewing 
the advantages of travelling, 74.—On 
birth and perfonal merit, 130.— On the 
utility, choice, and ufe of pleafures, &c. 
209.—On marriage, 231.— On complai- 
fance and politenefs, 298. 

Ode for the new year, 375- 

Opaque bodies, curious relation concerning 
fome perfons believed to iee through 
them, 346. 

Opinions, popular, a review of fome re- 
markable ones, 345: 

Optical problems, explanat‘on of, 350. 

Oracles, curious and entertaining differta- 
tion on, 362. 


Paraguay, hiftory of, 257. 

Parliament. See Letter. 

Parody of the famous epigram of Pofidippus, 
262. 

Peace, preliminary articles of, 306.—Sen- 
timen:s of a Frenchman upon then, 310. 

Pearl. fithery, method of, near Panama, 172. 

Perico-ligero, or nimble Peter, a ftrange 
animal, defcribed, 170. 

Rerficaria, of the Eat, decribed, 25. 

Peru, kingdom of, defcribed, 175. 

Phenomenon, furcrifing, of a dead body 
converted into hair, 230. 

Philofophy, elements of, continurd, 13, 82, 
141, 201, 25%, 314, 349. 

Phoiphorvs, natural and artificial, cwious 
d ffertation on the feveral forts of, 14. 
Plants, method for difcovering their pro- 

perties, 126. 

Pleafurec, their utility, choice, &c. 209. 

Pocock. See Havanna. 

Poland, King of, his anfwer to the Empe- 
ror of Ruffia, 51. 

Polirenefs, refieStions on, 298. 

Pulitics, v ew of, in regard to the peace, 149. 

Portc-Be!lo, its town, harbour, fortifica- 
tions, and fair, defcribed, 170. 

Portugal, operations of the armies there, 0, 
st, 106, 164. 166. 

Prologue, occafional, on opening Covent. 
Garden theatre, 149. -—— By Mr. Wood- 
ward,206. -Toaplay ated ina barn, 323. 

Puppet: fhew, a poem, 377. 


Quaiirifle. See Mifs. 


Qua.trel, a dialogue, 95. 
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R. 

Rat. See Cricetus. 

Remora, properties attributed to it, 346. 

Retirement, veries on, 46. 

Retreat, memorable, cf the Poles from the 
defiles of the Buccovine, 294. 

Rhapfody. See God. 

Rofe. See Sappho. 

Ruffia, the Jate Emperor of, a full account 
of all the particulars relating to the de- 
throning of him, and his death, 97.— 
Manifeftoes of the prefent Empreis, in 
regard to her acceffion and coronation, 
107, 109.— Literary correfpondence of 
the Emperor with the King of Pruffia, 
165.— The Emprefs's deciaiation in re- 
gard to the ele&torate of Saxony, 222. 


Salamander, obfervations or, 5.— Com- 
mon rotions and fuperftitious ttories con- 
cerning it refuted, 1b. 

Salifbury, hiftory of it, and its cathedral, g9. 

Sappho, fragment of, on the rofe, 94. 

Schwe'dnitz, furrender of, 213.— Condi- 
tions of its capitulation, 272. 

Schomberg, Duke of, killed at the battle 
of the Boyne, 367.—Hiftory of and cha- 
raéter, 386. 

Scoilard, affairs of, 198.— Proceedings of 
its Parliament, 244. 

Sea, experiment on the temperature of its 
bottom, 288. 

Sea-water, fketch of the beft project hi- 
therto publifhed, for making it potable, 


69. 

Serpent, the figure of, imprefled on the thel 
of an egg, 372. 

Shoreham, New, harbour of, 328. 

Smoak. See Flame. 

Sobiefki, John, King of Poland, the life 
of, 6.—His birth, and defcent from two 
illuftricus families, ib.—The difpoft on 
of his early youth a prefage of his future 
heroic (pirit, 7.— His education and tra- 
vels, 8.— His exphis in his firft cam- 
paigns, ib.—Is made Great Standard- 
bearer of the Crown, and foon after Grand 
Marfhal, Petty General, and Grand Ge- 
neral, 9 —Marries, and with whom 10. 
—Receives, in fu! Diet, the glorious title 
of Deliverer of his country, for fubduing 
the Tartars and Qoffacs, 12.— Manner 
cf clefting a King of Poland deferibed, 
63.— Michael ele&ted King, 65.—A 
price fet upon Sobiefki's head, for oppo- 
fivg the royal confederacy, 67.—Forgs's 
his own intereft for the gocd of his coun- 
try, ib —His exploits again the Tarta-s, 
68 —Pievails to have the treaty of Boud- 
chaz declared null, in a Diet of pac-fica- 
tich, 123 —Appears before the camp at 

Choczin, 





a 
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Choczin, and defeats the Twks, 124.— 
Death of King Michaeb, 125. _—Sobietki 
eleéted King of Poland, 179.—Defers his 
coronation to profecute the war againft 
the Turks, 180,— The Turks and Tar- 
tars receive a fignal overthrow from him, 
183.— The Turkith Vizir defeated by 
him, 185.— Peace with the Turks, ib. 
—Raifes the fiege of Vienna, and defeats 
the Turks, 236.—His triumph at Vienna, 
290.— Difatter at Strigonia, 291. —To- 
tally defeats the Turks, 292.—His man- 
ner of hunting defcribed, 29 5.—Reduces 
Moldavia and Walachia, 296.—His death 
and charaéter, 360. 

Spain, genealogy of the Royal Family of, 
256. 


Spatry, attorney, execution of, 276. 
Speech, of his Majefty, to the Parliament, 
276. 
Spder, ftanzas on, 425. 
Spinning-wheel, a new fong, 45. 
Stone-henge, accura‘e account of, 232. 
T 


Terra Firma, boundaries, divifion, &c. of, 
169. 

‘Thermometers, propertiesof, illuftrated, 83. 

Thoughts upon feveral fubjeéts, 23, 119, 
176. | 

Thunder and lightning, phyfical explana- 
tion of, 127. 

Times. ‘See Hogarth. 

‘Tobacco, curious differtation on the good 
and ill effe&s of, 138. 

Travelling, advantages of, 74. 

Vv. 
Vanity, a poem on, 377. 
Vapours, malignant, exhaled from a well, 
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Nerfes, anfwer to a complimentary copy of, 
46.— To a Lady, fent with a prefent of 
fhells and ftones, defigned for a grotto, 
264. 

Chase memorable fiege of, and defeat of 
the Turks betore it, 236. 

Virrue, human, its falfe appearances, 1.—<« 
True portrart of its effence, 207. 

Vifion, curious Sbfervations on, 252. 

Ww 


Walcourt. See Battle. 

Wales, Prince of, fome interefting parti- 
culars relating to his birth, 92.— Bap- 
tifed, 164. —Congratulatory poems by 
the two Univerfities on bis birth, 375. 

Wandf{worth lette:, to a Gentleman in the 
city, 151.—Anfwer to it, 152. 

Wanfdyke, in Wiltthire, deferibed, 287. 

War, declarations of. —Of Portugal aganft 
Spain, and of Spain and Fiance againft 
Portugal, 42. 

‘Watch, verfes on, 148. 

What's littleis pretty, verfes fo intitled, 377. 

Widow, young, a poem, 46. 

William, King, his defign of uniting his 
Proteftant iubjeéts, 20.— His fpeech of 
his own compofing to the Parliament, 81. 
— Grows jealous of the Whigs, 136.— 
Confpiracy againft him, 137.— Another 
of his {peeches to the Parl‘ament, 245. 

Witlton-houfe, the feat cf the Earl of Pem- 
broke, accurate defcription of, 114. 

Wiltthire, a geographical defcription of, 575 
113; 2255 281. 

Wood, Mr. his letter to the Lord Mayor; 
concerning the peace, 149. — Refleé&tions 
on it, ib.—Another lewrer from him, on 
the figning of the preliminaries, 275. 
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Ts fronti‘piece to face the title. 
The eaftern Perficaria, or Arfmart, 
coloured from nature, to face Page 25 
Different figures of the genfingh-root . 40 
»B map of Wilthhire 57 
A copper-plate for illuftrating the proper- 
ties of thermometers, and burning-glaffes, 
with experiments on the dilatation of bo- 
dies by fire 
'~ Head of her Maj: tty, Queen Charlotte 2 
A perfpeftive view of Malmefbury abbey 
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_ - Head of Dr. Sherlock, late Bifhop of Lon- 


“don —— 132 
A copper-plate for itiuftrating a defcription 
of the eye and crgan of fight, and the pro- 
perties of light, vifion, &c. 
A whole. theet map of South America, 
finely coloured 169 


—— 0 ee 


Head of Admiral Pocock 185 
A perfpective view of Lacock nunnery 225 
The Chelone, coloured front nature 241 
Head of the prefent King of Spain 256 
A perfpective view of Biadenftoke priory 

283 
” Head of George Hamilton, Earl of Orkney 
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8r’—A copper-plate for illuftrating the refrac- 


tion and reflexion of light, and Sir Ilaac 
Newton's doétrine of colours, Xc. 314 
Head of Sir Edward Littleton, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal 337 
A finefy-coloured copper plate, exhib ting 
the burftirg of the vensricle of the heart, 
the caufe of his la.e Majefly’s death 353 


141 ¢A copper-pla:e illuftrating the deicription 


of fome very remarkable natural curiofi- 
ties 378 








